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A BIDDLE BY 


A RIDDLE BY GARRICK, 


Kirry, a fair but frozen maid, 
Kindled a flame I still deplore. 
The hoodwinked boy I called in aid, 
Much of his near approach afraid, 
So facal to my suit before. 
At length, propitious to m ‘ 
- The fittie urchin came. emer 
At once he sought the midway air, 
And soon he cleared with dexterous care 
The bitter relics of my flame. 
To Kitty, Fanny now succeeds, 
She kindles slow but lasting fires ; 
With care my appetite she feeds ; 
Each day some willing victim bleeds, 
To satisfy my strange desires. 
Say by what title or what name, 
Must I this youth address ? 
Cupid and he are not the same — 
Tho’ both can raise or quench a flame — 
_ Pl kiss you if you guess. 


The answer is “A Coimney Sweer;” and 
the cleverness of this trifle is shown in its 
throwing guessers off the scent by sending them 
to explore the region of fades, common-places 
about Jove, and flames and cupids. 


MY LOVE AND I. 


Anp we sat in the quiet evening, 
All alone, my love and I, 

And she played on her organ softly, 
And I listened silently. : 
For she sang me a gay 8 sweetly, 

Like a aves ef ciliten dima 
And oh! in the music ringing 
Came the thoughts of other times. 


In a dream I was still beside her 
In the summer woods and dells, 
And I led her on in the sunlight 
To the sound of village bells. 
And she sang me a grave song sadly, 
That was soft and sweet and low, 
Of the good Book’s golden promise, 
That wine and oil should flow, 
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In a dream I was still beside her, 
And I saw her yet ; the same, 

Theegh the promise was for others, 
And those good things never came. 

Then she sang me an old song softly, 
Like a sigh from a dying breath, 

And ’twas only the world’s old story 
Of love and life and death. 


And I thought as I sat beside her, 
As I heard her gently sing, ° 
That with such sweet, thrilling voices 
The choirs of angels ring. 
So we sat in the quiet evening, 
Ry alone, my love and I, i 
nd she played on her organ softly, 
And I listened silently. 
Uv L. A. 


— Dublin University Magazine. 


A DEATH-BED 
JAN. 23, 1867. 


Wirx00T, a soft, still morning, 
The first month of the year, 
Scarce a breath was stirring, 
Few sounds met the ear. 
Without, a bird’s soft twittering, 
A bright and sunny sky, 
The murmur of the ocean, 
The steps of passers-by. 


Within, a holy death-bed, 
A soul just taking ftight, 
Just leaving the frail body, 
Just passing into light. 
Within, soft words of eomfort 
Breathed in that dying ear : 
“ Jesus the same forever 
As you have known him here.” 
Within, the last fond greetings, 
Last messages of love. 
And then the long, long parting, 
Until we meet above. 


Without, we turn our footsteps, 
The busy wofld to roam ; 
Within, an angel enters, 
And takes that spirit home. 


— Dublin University Magazine. 
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Sir GrorGe Simpson, Governor-in- 


Terri- 
ondon : 


Chief of the Hudson’s Ba 
tories in North America. 
1847. 


THE possession of almost absolute power 
over a vast extent of territory, by a trading 
company claiming a right to the land in fee 
simple, and an entire monopoly of the 
trade therein, is an anomaly which is still 
exhibited bag the pee of the ss 
empire. at merchant company o 
the East is indeed dead, but its hardier bro- 
ther of the North, although never — 
such gigantic luxuriousness of growth, stil 
stands strongly rooted, and sturdily resists 
the many blows from time to time directed 
against it. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
remains the Lord Proprietor of a portion 
of North America more than half as large 
as Europe, over which it rules supreme and 
alone, the Last Great Monopoly. The 
trading monopoly has to some extent been 
shorn of its former grand peogertiens Sy the 
loss of Oregon and Washington Te . 
which became the property of the United 
States by virtue of the treaty of 1846, and 
of British Columbia and Vancouver Island, 
which have become crown colonies, and the 
company there reduced to the condition of 
simple traders, without any exclusive privi- 
leges. The original grant by the royal 
charter included only that area of country 
which is drained by rivers flowing into 
Hudson’s Bay, the rest of their territory 
being merely held on lease for the purpose 
of exclusive trade and sole government. 
But the whole of the vast watershed of Hud- 
son’s Bay, the Rupert’s Land of the char- 
ter, comprising the greater portion of 
America north of the forty-ninth parallel, 
is, if the charter be valid, not only 
entirely in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, but their property absolutely and 
completely, except in so far as the Indians 
of the country may dispute their title. The 
only oasis of civilization in this enormous 
extent of wild and virgin country, is the 
solitary settlement of Red River, situated 
at the point where that river is joined b 
the Assiniboine, about forty miles before it 
falls into the great Lake Winnepeg. This 
little colony, numbering some 10,000 peo- 
ple, is, with the rest of Rupert’s Land, 
under the sole and absolute control of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. How this condi- 
tion of things arose requires a brief explana- 
tion. In the year 1670 Charles the Second 
incorporated by royal charter an association 
of certain noblemen and gentlemen, with 
Prince Rupert at their head, into one 
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“body corporate and politic,” under the 
po ’ 


title of “ The Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into Had- 
son’s Bay.” The charter contains a grant 
of — 


“‘ The sole trade and commerce of all those 
seas, straits, bays, rivers, lakes, creeks, and 
sounds in whatsoever latitude they shall be 
that lie within the entrance of the straits 
commonly called Hudson’s Straits, together 
with all the lands and territories upon the coun- 
tries, coasts, and confines of the seas, bays, 
lakes, rivers, creeks, and sounds aforesaid that 
are not already actually possessed bv or granted 
to any of our subjects, or possessed by the sub- 
jects of any other Christian power or State, 
with the fishing of all sorts of fish, whales and 
sturgeon, and all other royal fishes in the seas, 
bays, inlets, and rivers within the premises, and 
the fish therein taken, together with the royalty 
of the sea ubon the coasts within the limits afore- 
said, and all mines royal, as well discovered as 
not discovered, of gold, silver, gems, and pre- 
cious stones, to be found or discovered within 
the territories, limits and places aforesaid, and 
the said land be from thenceforth reckoned and 
reputed as one of our plantations or colonies in 
America, called Ruapert’s Land.” 


The charter proceeds to confer the right of 
the sole government of the country, and the 
right to make laws and impose penalties 
and punishments, provided they be not 
repugnant to the laws of England. It is ex- 
pressly declared, moreover, that the Gov- 
ernor and Company and their successors 
are created “the true and absolute lords 
and proprietors” of the territory for ever, 
subject only to their allegiance to the crown, 
and the condition of paying yearly to King 
Charles and his heirs and successors “ two 
elks and two black beavers,” to which is 
added the strange proviso, “ whensoever 
and as often as we, our heirs, and successors 
shall happen to enter into the said coun- 
tries, territories, and regions.” The clause 
is obscure, but if its meaning be that the 
two elks and two black beavers are only to 
be paid when the sovereign of England 
visits the Hudson’s Bay territories, the rent 
has never been paid yet, nor isit likely to be- 
come due in our time. The Company of Ad- 
venturers, thus richly endowed with land and 
absolute power of both sole trade and gov- 
ernment therein, turned their privileges to 
such good account, that notwithstanding con- 
siderable losses sustained by the capture 
ef some of their establishments by the 
French, amounting to £118,014, their profits 
were so enormous that they paid a dividend 
of fifty per cent. in fourteen yvars from the 
date of the charter, and from 1690 to 1800, 
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or for 110 years, the profits averaged be- 
tween sixty and seventy per cent. yearly 
~ above 100 years me iiadows Bay 

ompany increased in wealth and prosperity, 
while andistarbed in the pi ew of their 
monopoly ; but the harvest was too rich 
not to excite the cupidity of the unprivi- 
leged, especially in the neighbouring pro- 
vince of Canada, and at last,in the year 
1783, a formidable rival entered the field in 
the shape of the North-West Fur Company. 
The new company, extending its posts 
from the North of Canada towards the for- 
bidden hunting-grounds of Rupert’s Land, 
soon n to inflict serious injury on the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Its traders spread 
over the hitherto sacred territory in all di- 
rections, to the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
along the Western prairies, and even over 
the Kocky Mountains to the Pacific. The 
invasion was not suffered to continue unre- 
sisted. The Hudson’s Bay traders called 
together the half-breeds and Indians in their 
employ, and attempted by force to repel 
the intruders. A war ensued between the 
rival companies, which was fruitful in suffer- 
ing and bloodshed. The campaigns were 
conducted in a barbarous Indian fashion, 
characteristic of the wild natures of the ma- 
jority of the combatants, and the forests 
and prairies where they fought. A few 
Englishmen or Scotchmen were the leaders 
of the Hudson’s Bay forces, and some Ca- 
nadians the captains of the North-West 
bands, the rank and file on either side con- 
sisting of Indians and half-breeds. It was 
a war of stratagems and surprises, of night 
attacks and treacherous atabushes, and in 
which houses and camps were pillaged and 
burnt, and it is to be feared even women 
and children scalped in cold blood. Num- 
bers of unfortunate persons were driven 
out into the wilds far away from the trading 
ee or human help, and were lost in the 
orests, or died of starvation. The fierce 
competition caused the most unscrupulous 
use of ardent spirits in their barter with the 
Indians, which soon produced the most disas- 
trous effects. But the attempts of the 
North-West Company to overthrow the older 
Fur Company were not confined to inva- 
sion of the territory they claimed as their 
own. The opinion of the highest legal 
authorities was repeatedly taken with a 
view of disputing the validity of the charter. 
It was contended that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had not originally made any claim 
to the southern portion of their territory 
under the charter; but for 104 years had 
neglected to do so, and did not put forward 
their right until the opposition traders of 
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the North-West Company had entered it 
and established posts there, thus annexing 
it to Canada; and further, that the lan 
had been granted by the French Govern- 
ment to a company of that nature forty- 
three years before the date of the charter 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, that the 
charter of the latter body expressly ex- 
cepted any lands which might have been so 
granted, and that accordingly they could 
not belong to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
but to Canada, with which they were vir- 
tually ceded by the French in the treaty of 
1763, at the close of the war with Great 
Britain. 

The opinions of the eminent lawyers con- 
sulted have differed to some extent, but the 
greatest authorities, including Sir John 
Jervis, Sir John Romilly, Mr. Sostice Keat- 
ing, and Lord Westbury, agree in declaring 
the title to the land valid, although it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the right to a 
monopoly of trade, or the sole government, 
could be legally granted by the crown. In 
the year 1811, while the feud was at its 
height, the Earl of Selkirk, actuated by a 
desire to improve the condition of some of 
his poorer countrymen who tilled barren 
acres at home, and to divert the stream of 
emigration which at this time set strongly 
towards the United States into [British ter- 
ritory, purchased from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and also from the Cree and 
Saulteaux Indians, a tract of land extend- 
ing along the banks of the Red River and 
its tributary, the Assiniboine, with the view 
of planting a colony in Rupert's Land. 
Here he brought a number of Scotch set- 
| wr in the following year, and these were 

inforced from time to time by subsequent 
detachments. This little colony, placed a 
thousand miles from civilization, in the 
centre of a land of Indians, fur-traders, 
and wild animals, had a hard fight for ex- 
istence during the first eight or nine years. 
They were before long attacked by the 
“ North-Westers,” who viewed them with 
jealousy as protégés of their enemies: and 
they were compelled to flee to Pembina, 
about fifty miles distant, where they found 
a camp of friendly Indians and half-breeds. 
During the winter they suffered the greatest 
hardships from want of food, for they had 
as yet raised no crops, were inexperienced 
in hunting, and could get but small supplies 
from the inhabitants, and they were withal 
ill protected from the severity of the fierce 
Northern winter. When they again re- 
turned to the colony, they were a second 
time attacked by their relentless foes of the 
North-West Company. The houses they 
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had just erected were pillaged and burnt, 
many of their number shot down, and the 
rest driven once more into exile. When at 
last they were enabled to settle down in 
comparative peace, misfortune still pursued 
them. Vast armies of locusts, which at 
this period devastated the Northern por- 
tion of the United States, appeared at 
Red River also, and for two years devoured 
the whole of their crops, which had prom- 
ised to repay them a hundred-fold, with the 
exception of a small quantity of seed 
gathered in haste by the women in their 
aprons. These insects came in such enor- 
mous numbers that they lay in heaps on the 
ground; fires lighted out of doors were 
speedily extinguished by the swarms which 
thronged into them; the earth stank, and 
the waters were polluted with the mass of 
decomposing bodies. The locusts disap- 
peared, and have but once since revisited 
the settlement; but they were succeeded b 
thousands of blackbirds, which made terri- 
ble havoc with the grain. It was not until 
the year 1821, nine years after the first 
foundation of the colony, that these un- 
fortunate settlers were able to reap the 
fruit of their labours fully and in peace. 
In that year the two rival companies, im- 
poverished by continual warfare, and the 
consequent decline of their trade (the 
dividends of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
having fallen from between sixty to seventy 
per cent to nothing), agreed to amalgamate, 
and were accordingly united under the 
title of the Hudson’s Bay Company, thus 
securing the protection of the charter. 
The English Government at this time also 
granted them a license of exclusive trade 
over the country to the west of the water- 
shed of Hudson's Bay or Rupert’s Land, i.e., 
across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, 
which included the Indian territory drained 
by the Mackenzie River, and what is now 
the colony of British Columbia. 

om 1821 peo Red ny! settlement has 
steadily pros , with the single exception 
of a A ss flood which Swept wey 
houses and cattle, and stacks of corn. The 
farmers have become rich in flocks and 
herds and the produce of the soil, and the 
settlement now possesses a population of 
10,000 souls. 

Lord Selkirk committed the government 
of the infant colony into the hands of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and after that 
nobleman’s death the settlement was re- 
purchased by them from his executors in 
1835, and is now on precisely the same 
footing as the rest of Rupert’s Land. The 


present position of the great Far Company 
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seems to be that it claims to stand possessed 
as a freehold estate of the enormous tract 
of Rupert’s Land, which may be roughly 
estimated at above two millions of square 
miles, having in addition numerous trading 
ts in the Indian country to the west, in 
ussian America, and in the territory of 
the United States. This grand estate, 
nearly as large as the whole United States, 
and more than half the size of Europe, is 
still kept as a vast preserve for the fur-bear- 
ing anumals; the only portion of it which 
has been given up to agricultural purposes 
and civilized improvement being the little 
colony of Red River. This, however, was 
not initiated by the Company, but merely 
urchased after its foundation within the 
undaries of their property; and since it 
came under their care they have shown 
little disposition to encourage its growth, 
or promote the establishment of other 
centres of civilization elsewhere. It is not, | 
therefore, surprising that dissensions have 
arisen in the settlement between the gov- 
erning power and the bulk of the inhabit- 
ants. It is clearly the interest of the settlers 
that the colony should expand, the agricul- 
tural interest be promoted, and free com- 
munication with the outer world established. 


The Company, on the other hand, anxious | y 





to retain their monopoly of the fur trade, 
which brought them such enormous wealth 
in days gone by, and prevent, the invasion 
of their preserves by a larger population, | 
discourage settlement, and all attempts to | 
establish free trade or easy communication | 
with the rest of the continent. Is there, | 
then, nothing to be done with this exten- 
sive territory, but allow it to run waste, that 
wild animals may increase and multiply | 
there ? ‘ r 
The Hudson's Bay territories are com- | 
monly:supposed by the people of this coun- 
try to be a mere “ waste and howling wil- 
derness, wherein half-famished beasts of 
rey wage eternal war with a sparse popu- 
Tation of half-starved savages, where the 
drought is more thah Saharan, the cold more 
than arctic, and that woe would betide that 
mad and unfortunate individual who might 
be so far diverted from the path of prudence 
as to endeavor to settle in those parts.” 
Such was a few years ago, and probably 
now is, the popular belief amongst those 
who have hi of the existence of such a 
country as Rupert’s Land, and this belief 
has been industriously fostered and propa- 
gated by the Hudson Bay Company. Un- 


til the last few years it was only occasional- 
ly that some traveller who had hunted buf- 





alo on the plains of Red River, or pene- 
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trated to the Saskatchewan, described the 
country in glowing terms as rich, beautiful, 
and fertile, and fit for the habitation of man ; 
or it was whispered by the missionaries 
that wonderful crops of corn and roots had 
been grown there; or a feeble voice came 
from the distant settlement protesting its 
value, asking the Government for freedom 
from the Company’s rule, in order that it 
might expand and. grow as a true British 
colony. 

But in the crowd and bustle of affairs in 
this country these rare challenges of the un- 
favourable opinion usually received, have 
been little noticed,or if they have raised 
transient doubts, or caused momentary dis- 
cussion, they have been quickly and easily 
quieted by the great authorities on that 
country — the Directors of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The testimony of explor- 
ers has been pooh-poohed as the traveller's 
tales of men ‘who knew little about anything 
but hunting and shooting; the missionaries 
declared unreliable, and too sanguine; the 
protesting settlers ill-conditioned fellows, 
discontented with a most benign and pater- 
nal government, who would ruin the coun- 
try which has been managed with such ac- 
knowledged success for nearly two hundred 
ears. 

Thus the subject has been shelved again 
without much trouble, although questions 
which might be inconvenient caused per- 
haps some temporary uneasiness to the gov- 
ernor and council; yet on the whole they 
gathered in their yearly harvest of furs at 
the old House in Fenchurch-street without 
any serious apprehensions of Government 
interference, 

Within the last ten or twelve years, how-® 
ever, the Red River settlement has been 
more frequently visited by travellers. Some 
of the later arctie expeditions overland, 
passed through the country. The settlers, 
moreover, have petitioned the Canadian 
Parliament for help, and the discovery of 
goldin British Columbia having brought 
that colony into considerable prominence 
for a time, public attention has been turned 


to the portion of coun extending between 
Canada and the y Mountains — the 
central portion of British America. 


In the year 1857 the time hed 
when the license of exclusive ey ay 
Indian territory (or that portion of British 
territory beyond the boundaries of Rupert’s 
Land) which had been granted to the Com- 
pany by the Government in 1821, and sub- 
sequently renewed for twenty-one years in 
1838, would expire ; and this, together with 
the condition of Vancouver Island as a colo- 
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ny under the sole control of the Company, 
excited public attention. At the instance 
of Mr. uchere, now Lord Taunton, a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed to investigate “ the 
state of those British ions in North 
America which are under the administra- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Company, or over 
which they a license to trade.” 
About the same time the Canadian Govern- 
ment became alive to the fact that they 
were greatly interested in the question, and 
sent over Chief Justice Draper to represent 
them and place their claims before the 
Committee. They also sent out two ex 
ditions, one in 1857, and another in the 
lowing year, to explore the .southern 

tion of the territory watered by the 
River and Saskatchewan and their tributa- 
ries, and report upon its resources and fit- 
ness for colonization. 

In 1858 the English Government sent out 
an dition under Captain Palliser, with 
a similar object of reporting upon the value 
of the country for settlement, and with the 
further pu of ascertaining whether any 
pass through the Rocky Mountains existed 
in British territory by which an overland 
route could be carried from Canada to 
British Columbia, Vancouver Island, and 
the Pacifie Ocean. The same region has 
since been visited by Lord Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle, who have supplemented the explo- 
rations of the previous e itions by pene- 

into British Columbia thro a 
pass in the Rocky Mountains which hes in 
a direct line across the continent from Cana- 
da to the gold-fields of Cariboo. 

The results of these various inquiries and 
— have been published in the form 
of Blue Books and other more attractive ac- 
counts of the country, and it is well worth 
while to examine into the real value of this 

of ‘North America, so strangely circum- 
stanced and hitherto so little cared for. At 
the present time the inquiry becomes: more 
interesting and important since the project 
of uniting all the British colonies in North 
saan vd one a . assumed 
8 consistency. e Bill uniti 
Upper and Lower Conade, Nova Seotie 
and New Brunswick, which has already 
passed both Houses of Parliament, contains 
rovisions for the admission of the other 
i « 


es. 
The southern portion of ’s Land 
lies directly between Upper Canada and 


* Since the above was written, the Legislature of 
British Columbia has, by a unanimous vote, decid- 
ed to enter the Confederation of Canada. 
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British Columbia, forming the connecting 


link which would ish the chain of 
British possessions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and ibly a highway across the 
continent which would furnish the shortest 
and most direct route to China and Japan. 

Before proceeding to examine more par- 
ticularly the evidence furnished from the 
sources already indicated, it will simplify 
the matter to state briefly the most distinct 
features of the different portions of the 
Hnudson’s Bay terrritories. In a region so 
wide as Rupert’s Land, extending through 
20° of latitude and 50° of longitude, the dif- 
ferences of climate, soil, and general physi- 
cal character of the country in the various 
districts, are very considerable. A glance 
ata _ of a eee show at 
once ti ition of the different ions, 
distinguished from each other by trond 
general characteristics. The description is 
rendered more easy and intelligible from 
the fact that the several “countries” as 
they are called occur in the form of well- 
defiried zones, of varying width, which run 
completely across the country in a general 
direction from east to west. These zones, 
however, curve towards the north as they 
proceed westward, so that the western ex- 
— of the belt is several degrees of lati- 
tude _— than — the curves 
apparently corresponding pretty closel 
witty certain isothermal Tings. The 49th 
parallel of latitude is the boundary line be-. 
tween British territory and the United 
States. Beyond this, from the Valley of 
the —— to the Rocky Mountains, 
the United States territory consists of an. 
arid tract extending south nearly to Texas,. 
which has been called the great American. 
desert. This sterile region, covering such 
an immense area, contains but a few thou- 
sand square miles of fertile land, the rest be-. 
ing dry and sandy treeless plains, scantily: 
covered with vegétation, and utterly unfit: 
for cultivation. These prairies extend 
north of the boundary line for a short dis- 
tance, but quickly assume a more fertile 
character, and become clothed with rich. 
long grass. 

The northern limit of the great Ameri-. 
can desert is an imaginary line drawn a lit- 
tle south of the Assiniboime and South Sas- 
katchewan Rivers, then south of Battle Riv-: 
er, a8 far as longitude 112,° when turning- 
south it sweeps along the flanks of the: 
Rocky Mountains in long North of 


- 115. 
this is the zone of “mixed country” ex-- 


tending from the Lake of the Woods to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, between the 
49th degree and 50th parallel at its. eastern. 
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entrance, and ually winding north- 
wards, Rae ge width a at the 
western extremity it reaches from the 51st 
to the 55th parallel This zone of “ mixed 
country,” which has been named “ The 
Fertile Belt,” is drained by the Red, Assini- 
boine, and Saskatchewan Rivers, and con- 
stitutes the basin of Lake Winnepeg, into 
which these streams discharge their waters. 
It consists of an undulating park-like coun- 
try, where prairies covered with luxurious 
grasses are mingled with stretches of wood- 
land, and well-watered by numerous lakes 
and streams. 

Immediately beyond this commences the 
zone of “ forest or the thick-wood country,” 
and there is no doubt that the Fertile Belt 
was at one time covered with timber, which 
has been partially destroyed by the prairie 
fires continually lighted by the Indians for 
the purpose of driving the buffalo in certain 
directions, and which cause is frequently 
seen in operation at the present time. 
The forest zone extends to lat. 61 on Hud- 
son’s Bay at the eastern extremity, to the 
northern end of Great Bear Lake in lat. 67 
at the western end. Through this thick- 
wood country runs the chain of lakes which 
stretches from Lake Superior to Great Bear 
Lake, and it is also traversed by a moun- 
tain-chain running in the same direction 
from the northern shores of Lake Superior. 
North of this lie the barren grounds of the 
‘arctic and sub-arctic regions, where no 
‘trees grow, and but little vegetation, with 
ithe exception of lichens. 

With this brief and general outline of 
‘the various districts of Rupert’s Land before 
us, we shall more readily understand the 
accounts of the different sections of the 
‘country, and it will be seen that the chief 
interest centres in the zone of “ mixed 
country” or the “Fertile Belt” — the 
‘southern portion of Rupert’s Land. Wheth- 
-er this part of the Hudson Bay territories 
be fit for colonization or not, and the con- 
‘dition of the Red River settlement under 
‘the rule of the Company, are the most im- 
portant questions arising in relation to the 
subject before us. 

ir George Simpson, who was for fo 
‘years governor of the Hudson’s Bay terri- 
‘tories, and who had visited nearly every 
rtion of them, had three times crossed the 
ky Mountains, and travelled round the 


world “ overland,” was one of the most - 
' t witnessés examined before the 
ect Committee. He was aman of immense 


energy and activity, and considerable 
‘knowledge and attainments; but from his 
‘long association with the Company, and 
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having devoted his life to the advancement 
of their interests, his whole soul was bound 
up in the corporation, and he looked upon 
any infringement of their privileges, or any 
attempt to alter the established condition of 
things in Rupert’s Land, such as the in- 
crease of settlement there, to the detriment 
of the fur monopoly, with unqualified aver- 
sion and instinctive opposition. Yet it is 
difficult to understand how, even with this 
antecedent prejudice, with this inability to 
see any thing except with the fur-trader’s 
eye, he could be led to make statements so 
contradictory to each other as those con- 
tained in his book, the “ Overland Journey 
round the World,” and those given in evi- 
dence before the Select Committee. In his 
book he thus speaks of the Valley of the 
Kaministaquoia — a river which falls into 
Lake Superior at the eastern extremity of 
the Fertile Belt : — 


“ The river, during the day’s march, passed 
through forests of elm, oak, fir, birch, &c., be- 
ing studded with hills not less fertile and love- 
ly than its banks; and many a spot reminded 
us of the rich and quiet scenery of England. 
The paths of the different portages were spangled 
with violets, roses, and many other wild flowers, 


-while the currant, the gooseberry, the raspberry, 


the plum, the cherry, and even the vime, were 
abundant. All this bounty of nature was in- 
spired as it were with life by the cheerful notes 
of a variety of birds, and by the restless flutter 
of butterflies of the brightest hues. Compared 
with the adamantine deserts of Lake Superior, 
the ‘Kaministaqudia presented a perfect para- 
dise. One cannot pass through this fair valley 
without feeling that it is destined sooner or later 
to become the happy home of civilized men, 
with their bleating flocks and their lowing herds 
and their full garners. The mines of Lake 
Superior besides establishing a continuity of 
route between the east and west, will find their 
nearest and cheapest sudply of agricultural pro- 
duce in the Valley of the Reniibenansia* 


As he proceeded westward he found the 
country equally promising. He says of the 
river which empties Rainy Lake (Lac La 
Pluie) into the Lake of the Woods, that it 
is decidedly the finest stream in the whole 
route from Lake Superior to Red River set- 
tlement, “for it is not interrupted by a 
single impediment for nearly a hundred 
miles, while yet the current is not strong 
enough materially to retard an ascending 
traveller,” and he continues thus : — 


“Nor are the banks less favourable to agri- 
culture than the waters themselves to naviga- 
tion, resembling in some measure those of 
Thames near Richmond. From the very brink 
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of the river there rises a gentle ~e of green- 
ward, crowned in many places with a plentifal 
wth of bireh, poplar, beech, elm, and oak. 

it too much for the eye of philanthropy to discern, 
through the vista of futurity, this noble stream, 
connecting as it does the fertile shores of two spa- 
cious lakes, with crowded steam-boats on its bosom, 


and populous towns on its borders ? ”” 


The soil of Red River settlement he de- 
scribes generally as — 


*« A black mould of considerable depth, which, 
when first tilled, produces extraordinary crops, 
as much on some occasions as forty returns of 
wheat, and even after twenty successive years 
of cultivation, without the relief of manure or 
of fallow or of green crop, it still yields from 
fifteen to twenty bushels to the acre. The 
wheat produced is plump and heavy ; there are 
also large quantities of grain of all kinds, be- 
sides beef, mutton, cat nd cheese, and 
wool in abundance.” 


On his way along the zone of “ mixed 
country ” from the River settlement to 
the Rocky Mountains he describes how in 
the country along the Assiniboine River 
they brushed the luxuriant grass with their 
very knees, and found the surface of the 
ground beautifully diversified with a variety 
of flowers, such as roses, hyacinths, and 
tiger-lilies, the vegetation being so ran 
that it savoured rather of the torrid zone, 
with its perennial spring, than of the north- 
ern wilds. He traversed well-wooded dis- 
tricts and boundless prairies — one vast 

lain, which had evidently once been the 
bed of a lake, covered with alluvial soil of 
great fertility. He continually praises the 
beauty and richness of the country along 
the banks of the Saskatchewan, where were 


“* Lofty hills, and long valleys full of sylvan 
lakes, while the bright green of the surface, as 
far as the eye could reach, assumed a foreign 
tinge under an uninterrupted profusion of roses 
and blue bells. On the summit. of one of these 
hills we commanded one of the few extensive 
prospects that we had of late enjoyed. One 
range of heights rose behind another, each be- 
coming fainter as it receded from the eye, till 
the furthest was blended in almost undistin- 
guishable confusion with the clouds, while the 
softest vales spread a panorama of hanging 
copses and glittering lakes at our feet.” 


At Fort Carlton, situated on the North 
Saskatchewan, a little above its junction 
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far more frequently destroyed by the early 
frosts of autumn. 

Near the Company’s trading post of 
Edmonton, more than 300 miles west of 
Carlton, is a plain of three or four leagues 
and many spots several miles in area, as 
smooth and flat as if levelled by artificial 
means, the whole extent being covered with 
a luxuriant crop of vetches or wild peas, 
which are almost as nutritious for cattle and 
horses as oats. The country in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the fort is rich in 
minerals, a bed of: coal ten feet thick ap- 
pearing on both banks of the river. Of the 
farm he says that there, as appears to have 
been almost universally the case throughout 
the whole extent, the pasturage was most 
luxuriant, and a large dairy maintained. 
Barley yielded a fair return, but wheat was - 
almost sure to be destroyed by the early 
frosts. The garden produced potatoes, tur- 
nips, and a few other hardy vegetables. 

e shall see hereafter that with more 
careful farming wheat and all vegetables 
succeed as admirably at Edmonton as at 
Red River. Of the climate generally Sir 
George says that it resembles that of Can- 
ada, the winter being a little longer, and 
more severe ; that horses may be left out in 
the hardest winter, and will find pasture for 


k | themselves under the snow, but that cattle 


require some protection during five months 
of the year. 

Such is the unprejudiced testimony of Sir 
George Simpson, writing as a simple travel- 
ler an account of the country which he vis- 
ited. It was not, moreover, merely the first 
impression which he received, nor were bis 
statements founded upon a single passin 
observation of the Fertile Zone, for Ihe h 
ee travelled through these same 
districts during the twenty-seven years for 
which he had been governor of the territo- 
ries at the time he wrote “ The Overland 
Journey round the World.” In strange 
contrast with the high estimate of the beau- 
ty, and value, and resources of the country, 
which he gave to the world in his private 
capacity, is the account which he gives 
wher examined before the Select Commit- 
tee. He then appeared as Governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay territories, and danger 
seemed to threaten the great monopoly 
whieh he was bound to defend and uphold 
to the utmost. His description the 
country is now as disparaging as it was be- 


with the South branch, Sir George Simp-¢ fore eulogistic. When asked by Mr. La- 


son found large gardens and fields which 
produce abundance of potatoes and other 
vegetables ; but he remarks that wheat, al- 
though it has sometimes succeeded, has been 





inion of the soil 
and, and its gen- 


bouchere to state his 


and climate of Rupert’s 


eral fitness for colonization, he replied, “ I 
do not think that any part of the 


udson’s 
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Bay territories is well adapted for settle- 
ment ; the crops are very uncertain.” 

Of the Rainy Lake River, the magnificent 
stream which he prophesied would one day 
be thronged with steamboats, and its banks, 
so favourable to agriculture, crowded with 

pulous towns, he now asserts that there 
is merely a slip along the right bank which 
is fit for cultivation, and that immediately 
behind it are morasses which never thaw. 
Rainy River is situated between latitude 
49° and 50°, and Sir John Richardson has 
fixed the limit of frozen soil, i.e. soil at 
some depth below the surface which never 
thaws in summer, at lat. 56°, or 57°, that is, 
6 or 7 degrees north of it! 

The alluvial soil of the Red River settle- 
ment he declares to be confined to the im- 
mediate banks of the river, a mile distant 
from which no good soil exists, and that the 
few alluvial spots which are cultivated by 
Scotch farmers produce very fair crops of 
wheat, although these are very uncertain, 
so that it had been several times necessary 
to import grain from the United States into 
the settlement. On cross-examination, he 
admitted that this was necessary only on 
one occasion ; and on being further pressed, 
stated that it was in consequence of the ar- 
rival of the wing of a regiment. as a garri- 
son, the governor fearing that the resources 
of the settlement would be unequal to the 
increased demand. He says that his opin- 
ion of the Saskatchewan country is far 
more unfavourable than of the Red River 
district, since the climate is more rigorous, 
the crops less certain, and there is very lit- 
tle timber. Sir George Simpson’s unquali- 
fied condemnation of the whole country ex- 
cited some surprise in the mind of several 
members of the Committee who had read 
his “ Journey round the World,” and they 
forthwith proceeded to cross-examine him. 

Sir George could offer no proper expla- 
nation, assuring his questioners that he ad- 
hered to his former statements, which were 
made on mature knowledge, but that he 
had overrated the importance of the coun- 
try as fit for settlement ; that his description 
geeamlly had been “ too glowing,” and that 

is favourable report merely related to a 
few isolated ts. He allows, moreover; 
that he found large and productive gardens 
and fields at Carhon, and exceedingly lux- 
uriant pasturage and very productive crops 
of barley at Edmonton; that the wheat 
harvest. is easily secured at Red River be- 
fore winter, and that the climate improves 
to the westward. Such is the curiously in- 
consistent evidence of the late governor of 
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the Hudson’s Bay Company concerning the 
land and climate of the Fertile Belt; but 
his account of the constitution and —_ 
tion of the government of the Red River 
settlement, coming from so great an author- 
‘ity, deserves to be briefly summed up. He 
explained that it consisted of a governor 
, ee by the Company, and generally a 
chief factor in their service, who ruled over 
a district of fifty miles by compass round 
the settlement, this district being denomi- 
aig on yee The governor 5 assisted 

y a council appointed by the Company, 
and = etelidany etiee dutep their pleas- 
ure. The magistrates consist of the chief 
factors, who are so ex-officio, and certain 
others nominated by the governor. The 
judge, or recorder as he is styled, is appoint- 
ed in precisely the same way. At the time 
of the inquiry the recorder was also govern- 
or of Assiniboia, the executive and judi- 
cial functions being discharged by the same 
person. Land was sold to settlers at from 
5s. to 7s. 6d. an aere on a 999 years’ lease, 
the terms of the lease containing provisos that 
the land shall not be underlet, assigned, alien- 
ated, or otherwise disposed of without the con- 
sent in writing of the Governor and Company 
for the time being, and that the pve. rod 
shall not or in furs. 

A duty of twenty per cent. had been im- 
posed. by the governor and council on all 
goods imported into the colony by settlers, 
the governor having, however, the power to 
remit this in cases where the importer was 
positively free from suspicion of tratlicking 
in furs. The Company have in some eases 
refused to bring out goods from England for 
colonists, on the ground that they were in- 
tended to be used for trading in furs. No 
— are allowed to trade at York Factory 
and Moose River in Hudson’s Bay, except 
those of the Company, so that at that time 
the only means of obtaining supplies from 
England was in their hands, and liable to 
be stopped. Arrests have been made of 

rsons resident in the colony suspected of 
illegal traffic in furs, and their confis- 
cated. The Company opposed the forma- 
tion of the new settlement. at Portage la 
Prairie on the Assiniboine River, which is 
now one of the most flourishing portions of 
the colony. And lastly, Sir George Simp- 
son allows that it was possible for the gov- 
ernor and council of Assiniboia to make an 
order that the letters of private individuals 
should be opened and read by the officers 
of the-Company, which had been alleged 


to be the fact; but he believed that if such 
an order were made — of which he was ig- 
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norant — it would probably have been dis- 
6 directors of the Cotopany 
in D 

From the governor of the territories we 
turn to the most active of the directors of 
the Company, the Right Hon. Edward El- 
lice, who had been formerly connected with 
the opposition North-West Company, and 
whose influence in the House of Commons 
was very great, and who was a member of 
this same Select Committee, before which 
he also gave evidence. He appears through- 
out rather as an advocate of the Company 
than either an impartial investigator or a 
simple witness. In his character of a mem- 
ber of the Committee, he acted a promi- 
nent part in the examination of witnesses, 
putting with great tact leading questions, 
tending to bring out into strong relief any 
drawbacks which may exist to settlement, 
and attracting attention to the more inhos- 
pitable and barren regions of the northern 
part of Rupert’s Land, instead of the 
southerly and promising distriet of the Fer- 
tile Belt. 

As a witness he defended the monopoly 
on the ground, which is to a great extent 
true enough, that if it were abolished the fur 
animals would speedily become extinct from 
the stimulus given to their destruction by free 
competition, and that ardent spirits would 
be used in the traffic with the Indians, 
whereas they are strictly interdicted by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and thus great 
misery would be brought upon the natives. 
He condemns the Jand and climate of the 
country, speaks of all the good qualities 
which have been attributed to them as mere 
traveller’s tales, declares that timber is 
scarce, coal wanting, and the whole territo- 
ry generally unfit for colonization. His ev- 
idence, however, fails to earry any weight, 
although he greatly influenced the decision 
of the Committee, for we find that he had 
never visited the country which he speaks 
of in such disparaging terms, and describes 
the State of Minnesota, at this time per- 
haps the most flourishing of all the agricul- 
tural States of the Union, as “ not a very 
hospitable country.” The chief scientific 
witnesses called ‘were Dr. Rae, Sir John 
Richardson, and Colonel Lefroy. Their 
testimony loses much of its value from the 
fact that they were principally engaged in 
arctic research, and their explorations of the 
< bei comnts be he more norther- 
Y¥ portions of it, they ittle o unit 
of observing the resources of the eee 


belt. . Dr. Rae stated that from what he | f 


heard in the country he believed the whole 
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of the Saskatchewan district adapted for 
agricultural settlement ; and as he was for 
many years engaged in the service of the 
Company, this may probably be taken as 
the current opinion amongst the officers of 


the Company. Colonel Lefroy and Sir 
Jobn Richardson speak much less highly of 


the land, but give some data which go a 
long way to impugn the accuracy of their 
opinion. From them we learn that the cli- 
mate improves towards the west, that wheat 
ripens at Fort Laird on the Athabasca Riv- 
er in lat. 60°, once in three years on an av- 
erage, that barley thrives admirably at Fort 
Simpson on the Mackenzie River in lat. 
62°, and is grown at Fort Norman, in lat. 
64°. Now, as Fort Laird is 5 degrees, Fort 
Rimpson 7 degrees, and Fort Norman 9 de- 
= further north than the most northerly 

mit of the Fertile Belt, it seems certain 
that all the cereals will flourish in the latter 
em if the soil be and the rainfall 
sufficient] ir John Richardson 
fixes the limit of the growth of wheat at the 
mean isothermal line of 32°, which varies 
from 51° on Hudson’s Bay, in the east, to 56° 
to 57° at the western boundary of Rupert's 
Land, beyond which the soil is permanently 
agg at a certain depth below the sur- 
face. 

From Dr, Anderson, the Bishop of Ru- 
pert’s Land, and the Rev. Mr. Corbett, who 
was for some years a missionary in the Red 
River settlement, we gain much valuable 
information. They both agree in declaring 
that the country is well adapted for settle- 
ment, and ought to be settled, but*that the 
influence of the Company is exerted against 
any further colonization. They adduce 
several instances in which new settlements 
now flourishing and increasing were stren- 
uously opposed by the authorities at Red 
River; and Mr. Corbett relates that he was 
compelled to abandon a mission station 
which he prepaet to establish because the 
governor prohibited any settlement at that 

lace ; such prohibition being an insupera- 
le obstacle, since he would not have been 
allowed to purchase sapplies at the Compa- 
ny’s stores if he acted contrary to their 
wishes, and that being the only channel 
through which necessaries could be obtain- 
ed, he would have been reduced to actual 
starvation. When he commenced the es- 
tablishment of another station, the Compa- 
ny raised the terms for land from 2/. to 12/., 
and thus seriously retarded its progress. 
Mr. Corbett speaks strongly of the necessity 
or free communication with Canada, and 
affirms that the inhabitants of the colony 
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are (liscontented with the monopoly, and de- 


sire some freedom of trade, and a proper 
representative government. 

e last witness called before the Com- 
mittee whose evidence deserves especial no- 
tice is Mr. Isbister, a gentleman of education, 
born and bred in the couutry, and for some 
time in the service of the Company. He 
informed the Committee that not only do the 
cereals flourish at Red River, but maize 
never fails to ripen there, and is as fine and 

roductive as in the Western States of the 
nion ; while wild rice grows in the great- 
est abundance in the district between Lake 
Superior and Lake Winnepeg, forming the 
chief sustenance of the Chippewa Indians. 
He points out too a source of anxiety and 
danger to the English occupation of the 
country, in the fact that American fur-trad- 
ers had already established themselves at 
Red River in spite of all the efforts of the 
Company to exclude them; so that in the 
receding year, 97,000 dollars’ worth of furs 
ad been exported by way of St. Paul; and 
since the tide of immigration had set so 
strongly into Minnesota, it might reasonably 
be feared that the Americans, who were 
pushing — up to the boundary line, 
would people the country, unless steps were 
taken to anticipate them by faciliating the 
introduction of British immigrants. 

He confirms the statement that all further 
settlement was opposed by the government, 
all trade practically stopped, since those 
who held land were prohibited from import- 
ing goods from any port but London, from 
any part of the port of London except the 
warehouses of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
by any ships except their vessels, or into 
any port in Rupert’s Land except York 
Factory in Hudson’s Bay, where they were 
charged a duty of five per cent. 

In e2ddition to the verbal evidence given 
before the Select Committee certain papers 
were put in, which appear in the appendix 
to their Report. Amongst them is a letter 
from a Mr. Gunn, a settler in Red River, 
addressed to the Hon. Philip Vanboughnet, 
President of the Legislative Council of 
Canada, which gives in very homely lan- 
guage some valuable — of the capabili- 
ties of the colony. After confirming the 
accounts of the wonderful fertility of the soil, 
which he says produees often sixty bushels per 
acre, and sixty-four to seventy pounds per 
bushel, and sometimes even more, so that 
less than forty bushels is considered a small 
return, although the same patches grow in 
some cases twenty successive crops of wheat 
without fallow or manure, he continues : 
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“But in general we exact no more than four 
or five. ° These successive crops do not exhaust 
the soil, but weeds overcome all our efforts to 
keep them down, and therefore we are obliged 
to have recourse to the plough to destroy them. 
Barley grows well if the ground be not too rich, 
or the season too wet, when it throws up too 
much straw. Oats thrive well and give good 
returns. Maize, potatoes, beet-root, onions, car- 
rots, and tarnips, are cultivated, and give profit- 
able returns. The soil of this colony is admi- 
rable for growing hemp and flax. Horned cat- 
tle thrive well, and though very indifferently 
cared for by many, are subject to no disease. 
Horses are abundant, and prosper as well here 
as in any other country, roaming summer and 
winter through the woods, where they keep in 
good condition. Our climate and soil seem pe- 
culiarly adapted or favourable to sheep. There 
are twenty-eight years since their introduction 
into this settlement, and I have never seen or 
heard of any sickness attacking them. The 
wool is of good quality, though not very fine. 
In 1829, the Company reduced the price of 

roduce to what suited its own interest. The 

elpless agriculturist had no other market, and 
the magic in the word ‘charter’ kept out all 
competitors. In the above-mentioned year it 
was resolved by the governor and council that 
3s. 6d. per bushel should be the legal price for 
wheat, lid. for good beef per pound, 7d. for 
butter, &c. ; now these prices were very low, but 
there was a still greater evil than low prices, 
and that was a limited market. The clergy 
would not take the beef at lid. per pound, but 
gave 2d. From 1829 to 1845, the Company 
bought annually from an owner and occupier 
of a lot of land eight bushels of wheat at 3s. 6d. 

c bushel; and if he had been suspected of 
infringing: any of the Company’s privileges, 
there was no market for him. The price of 
goods in the Company’s stores varies from 100 
to 400 per cent. in prime cost. We have a 

vernor and council, all nominated by the 

mpany, for by the charter they say we have 
nothing to say. Up to 1849, the governor and 
council ruled with a hard and heavy hand, but 
that year they received a lesson from an armed 
multitude, which taught them there were other 
things more potent than the charter, and ever 
since they have been as harmless as doves.” 


From the statistics given by Mr. Gunn 
for the years 1855-56, it appears that the 
highest temperature registered was 92°, the 
the lowest 48°; that the river was frozen 
over on the: 12th of November, and clear 
again on the 20th of April; that wheat 
sown on the 29th of that month was ripe on 
the 14th of August, the whole harvest being 
over in that month or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and barley harvest often commen- 
cing in- July. 

The Deed of Land, of which a copy is 
given in the appendix, contains, as contessed 
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by Sir George Simpson, provisions that the 
owner shall not sell or part in any way with 
the land or any interest in it without the 
written consent of the Governor or Compa- 
ny; that he shall not traffic in furs, skins, 
or dressed leather, or spirituous liquors; 
the prohibition to import goods except from 
London, by York hang through the 
Company and by their ships —the breach 
of any of these provisions rendering the 
deed invalid, and it is expressly stated that 
it shall be lawful for the Governor to drive 
out the owners and resume possession on 
any such breach of the Company’s privi- 
leges being committed. There is also given 
the extract from the minutes of the Gover- 
nor and Council of Rupert’s Land held at 
Red River settlement in 1845, granting per- 
mission for settlers to import their own 
stores on certain favourable conditions, if it 
be satisfactorily shown that they are im- 
ported for their own use and at their own 
risk, and that furs shall henceforward be 
bought only from the hunters, since the in- 
tervention of middlemen has been found 
injurious to the Company. 

We may conclude the review of the evi- 
dence given before this Committee by quot- 
ing some extracts from a petition forwarded 
to the Legislative Assembly of Canada by 
one Roderick Kennedy and 574 other in- 
habitants of the Red River settlement. Af- 
ter some preamble, and stating that although 
they had paid large sums of money to the 
Company for lands, and were unable to ob- 
tain any deeds except such as would render 
themselves and their posterity slaves to the 
Company (the deeds before alluded to), and 
that they were prevented from trading in 
furs, “ even in exchange for food supplied 
to famishing Indians,” under penalty of be- 
ing imprisoned, and their gests confiscated, 
they proceed : — 


“The Hudson’s Bay Company’s clerks, with 
an armed police, have en into settlers’ 
houses in quest of furs, and confiscated all they 
found. One poor fellow, after having his goods 
seized, had his home burnt down, and was af- 
terwards conveyed prisoner to York Factory. 
The Company’s first legal adviser in this colo- 
ny has declared our navigating the lakes and 
rivers between this colony and Hudson’s Ba 
with any articles of our produce, to be illegal. 
The same authority has declared our selling of 
English goods in this colony illegal. In our 
commercial journeys into Minnesota we have 
been pursued like felons by armed constables, 


who searched our property even by breaking 
open our trunks —all furs found were eonfis- 


and legislated for by 


This country is governed 
two distinct legislative 
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councils, in the constitution of which we have 
no voice — the members of the highest holding 
their office of councillor by virtue of rank in 
the Company’s service. This body frames laws 
affecting our interests —as, for instance, in 
1845 it decreed that twenty per cent. duty 
should be levied on the imports of all who were 
suspected of trading in furs. Again, in 1845, 
the same body passed a resolution imposing 
twelve and a half per cent. on all the goods 
landed for the colony at York Factory. The 
local legislature consists of the governor, who 
is also judge, and who holds his appointments 
from the Company — they (the council) are ap- 
pointed by the same body, and are, with one or 
two exceptions in Ao rege 3 or less degree de- 
pendent on that y- This council imposes 
taxes, creates offences, and punishes the same 
by fines and imprisonment —i.e., the governor 
and council make the laws, judge the laws, and ex- 
ecute their own sentence. We have no voice in 
their selection, neither have we any constitu- 
tional means of controlling their action. Un- 
der this system our energies are paralysed, and 
discontent is increasing to such a degree, that 
events fatal to British interests, and particularly 
to the interest of Canada, and even to civiliza- 
tion and humanity, may soon take place. When 
we contemplate the mighty tide of immigration 
which has flowed towards the north these six 
years past, and has already filled the Valley of 
the Upper Mississippi with settlers, and which 
will this year flow over the height of land, and 
fill up the Valley of Red River, is there no dan- 
ger of being carried away by that flood, and 
that we may thereby lose our nationality ? 
We love the British name! We are proud of 
that glorious fabric, the British constitution. 
We have represented our grievances to the Im- 
perial Government, but through the chicanery of 
the Company and its false representations, we 
have not been heard, and much less have our 
| ner pene been redressed. We therefore, as 

utiful and loyal subjects of the British crown, 
humbly pray that your Honourable House will 
take into immediate consideration the subject 
of this our petition, and that such measures 
may be devised and adopted as will extend to 
us the protection of the Canadian government, 
laws, and institutions, and make us equal par- 
ticipators in those rights and liberties enjoyed 
by British subjects in whatever part of the world 
they reside.” 


This petition of the settlers of Red River, 
although couched in somewhat high-flown 
language, demands our most serious atten- 
tion, for it is the cry of men under a despot- 
ic government — of a community so isolated 
from the world that it might be reduced to 
the most miserable condition, might be most 
unrighteously oppressed, without our know- 
ing anything about the matter. We are 
bound to inquire whether these 10,000 peo- 
ple, ostensibly under the rule and the pro- 
tection of the British crown, have any real 
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grievance to redress, or whether they 


sess the same advan under the a 
lute control of the Great Monopoly which 
they would enjoy under a free colonial gov- 
ernment. For or for evil, they are le- 
gally helpless in the hands of their rulers ; 
and we ought to know whether the good of 
the Fur Company means good to the col- 
ony. The weight of evidence given before 
the Select Committee is undoubtedly strong- 
ly in favour of the fitness of the country for 
settlement, and seems to prove that the au- 
thority of the Company is uniformly exerted 
against the further colonization of the coun- 
try, and to promote and preserve as much 
as possible their monopoly. 
ut the influence of Mr. Edward Ellice, 

looked up to as the great authority on all 
questions connected with these regions, was 
very powerful with many of the members 
of the Committee, who forgot how aoaty 
the best man’s judgment may be warped by 
his interest, and how ready he is to believe 
that that state of things is right and just 
which is not at first sight conspicyousl 
wrong, when it is a prime source of wealt 
to him. Many of them besides Mr. Ellice 
were, it is likely enough, also shareholders 
in the Company, and interested in its pres- 
ervation ; but be this as it may, the result 
of all this labour of investigation was the 
adoption of a oe and unpractica! Report, 
drawn up by the chairman, which recom- 
mends the whole subject of the tenure of the 
territories to the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment, “considers” that Canada ought 
to be allowed to annex portions of the ter- 
ritories; “apprehends” that such portions 
will be the Red River and Saskatchewan 
districts; and “trusts” that there will be 
no difficulty in making arrangements with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, who, it is of 
opinion, should be confirmed in the monopo- 
ly of the portions not aqeees by Canada. 

A very decided amendment proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone, recommending that the 
country capable of colonization should be 
forthwith withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of the Company, and that incapable of col- 
onization remain within it, was negatived 
by the casting vote of the chairman only. 

e evidence we have been considering is 
so clearly prejudiced in the cases of the 
witnesses whe have the greatest acquaint- 
ance with the subject, some being strongly 
interested in favour of the monopoly, and 
others as strongly opposed to it; the knowl- 
edge of the scientific witnesses on this sub- 
ject so uncertain, and their means of obser- 
vation of any but the most northerly por- 
tions of the country so limited; and the 
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decision of the Committee themselves so 
very hesitating and qualified, that we turn 
with pleasure to the of the two 
Commissions sent out by the British and 
@anadian Governments. Captain Palliser 
in command of the English expedition, 
thus describes the Fertile Belt : — 


“It is now a partially wooded country abound- 
ing in lakes and rich natural pasturage, in some 
parts rivalling the finest park scenery of our 
own country. Throughout this ion of 
country the climate seems to preserve the same 
character, although it passes through very dif- 
ferent latitudes, its form being doubtless deter- 
mined by the curves of the isothermal line. 
The superficial etxent embraces about 65,000 
square miles, of which more than one-third 
may be considered at once available for the 

urposes of the agriculturist. Its elevation 

creases from 700 to 4000 feet, as we approach 
the Rocky Mountains, consequently it is not 

ually throughout to the cultivation 
of any one crop; nevertheless, at Fort Edmon- 
ton, which has an altitude of 3,000 feet, even 
wheat is sometimes cultivated with success. 


After describing several practicable 

sses through the ‘Rocky Mountains which 

e and his associate, Dr. Hector, had inves- 
tigated, he continues : — 


“ Although I consider this fact established — 
viz., that a line for a route has been discovered 
from Red River settlement to the west coast of 
the continent, and that, moreover, entirely 
within British territory, yet I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that I think it far from be- 
ing the best that could be discovered. ‘Pime 
did not admit of a series of attempts in a more 
northerly direction. Dr. Hector’s explorations, 
when within sixty miles of his exit on Thomp- 
son’s River, were permanently closed by the 
advance of winter and the absence of provi- 
sions, while pressing his way through timber 
so thick that he could not penetrate faster than 
from three to four miles a day.” 


Dr. Hector says of the Fertile Belt that 
the climate is not more severe than that of 
Canada, and in the western portion, at a 
distance from the chilling influence of the 
Great Lakes, the spring commences “ about 
a month earlier than on the shores of Lake 
Superior, which is five degrees of latitude fur- 
ther South.” The depth of snow is never 
excessive, while in the richest tracts the 
natural pasture is so abundant, that horses 
and cattle may be left to obtain their own 
food during the greater part of the summer. 
There is a large proportion of arable land, 
and even late in autumn, which is the dryest 
portion of the year, the lakes and streams 
are plentifully supplied with water. 
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The account of Mr. Bourgeau, the botan- 
ist to this expedition, is very conclusive. 
He considers the Saskatchewan district 
much more adapted to the culture of staple 

of temperate‘climates, sueh as wheat, 
» rye, oats, &c., than would be ima- 
ined from its high latitude. As it is between 
titude 52° and 54°, this is not so ex 
tional as it appears at first sight, for al- 
though this is the latitude of the southern 
part of Labrador and Newfoundland, the 
isothermal line runs, as we have seen, in a 
eurve from the East coast towards the 
North; so that the line of annual mean 
temperature of 32° (the limit of wheat), 
which commences on the East coast, under 
the influence of the arctic ice-stream, about 
latitude 50° or 51°, turns rapidly to the 
North through latitude 55° and 56° in the 
Saskatchewan district, or north of the 
northern limit of this portion of the Fertile 
Zone, and ends on the Pacific coast in lati- 
tude 64°. 

Mr. Seataen tells us that the few at- 
tempts to cultivate cereals already made in 
the vicinity of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
trading-posts demonstrate by their success 
how easy it would be to obtain products 
which would well repay the agriculturist. 
The prairies offer natural pasturage as fa- 
vourable for the maintenance of numerous 
herds as if they had been artificially created. 
There would be abundant material for 
sore ote timber and stone, and clay 
for bri He speaks highly of the land 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Edmonton, 
and alone the south side of the North Sas- 
katchewan, where extend — 


**Rich and vast prairies, interspersed with 
woods and forests, and where thick-wood plants 
furnish excellent pasturage for domestic ani- 
mals. Two vetches found here are as fitting 
for the nourishment of cattle as the clover of 
Euro turage. The abundance of buf- 
falo, and the facility with which the herds of 
horses and oxen increase, demonstrate that it 
would be enough to shelter animals in winter, 
and feed them with hay collected in advance. 

“« The harvest could in general be commenced 
by the end of August, or the first week in Sep- 
tember, which is aseason when the temperature 
continues sufficiently high, and rain is rare. 
In the gardens of the Hadson’s Bay Company’s 
posts, and still more in those of the different 
missions, vegetables of the leguminous family, 
such as beans, peas, and French beans, have 
been successfully cultivated, also potatoes, cab- 
bages, turnips, carrots, rhubarb, and currants. 

“The only difficulty which would oj 
agricultural settlements is the immense dis- 
tance to traverse over countries devoid of roads, 
and almost uninhabited. The assistance of 
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Government, or a well-organized Com j 
would be indispensable.” wre 


With to the means of access which 
exist for British emigrants to reach the Red 
River settlement, Captain Palliser states 
that ithere are none to be recommended 
save those through the United States. The 
manner in which natural obstacles have 
isolated the country from all other British 
possessions he considers almost beyond the 
remedies of art. The road to the settle- 


ment, in his opinion, is obviously through 
Minnesota by the Valley of the Red River. 
Dr. Hector, the geologist of the expedition, 


speaks highly of its mineral wealth, and 
amongst other products he found clay iron- 
stone in abundance, and large beds of 
~—_— coal. . 

. Hind, who was appointed as 0- 
gist to Canadian enguiihens which wie 
sent out with the twofold object of ascer- 
taining the practicability of a route direct 
from Canada to Red River by way of Lake 
Superior and the Lake of the Woods, and 
of ascertaining if the Assiniboine and Sas- 
katchewan districts were adapted for settle- 
ment, was greatly impressed by the magnifi- 
cent country he found on the banks of the 
Red River, the Assiniboine, and the Sas- 
katchewan, although his exploration ex- 
tended westward only to Fort Carlton, 
near the junction of the north and south 
branches of the Saskatchewan; and 
haps the finest portion of the whole Fertile 
Belt, four hundred miles in length, lies be- 
tween this point and the Rocky Mountains. 
He describes how he found extraordinary 
wheat crops at Red River, yielding in one 
— fifty-six bushels to the acre ; Swede 

ips so large that four weighed 70 Ibs., 
and two others 31 lbs. The potatoes he 
never saw equalled either in quantity, 
quality, or size ; roots turned up haphazard 
yielded thirteen to sixteen toes each, 
averaging 3} inches in diameter; Indian 
corn, melons, onions, seemed to flourish 
equally well. The remark of a successful 
farmer, Mr. Fowler, states very clearly 
the value of the land, and the real cause 
of the slow growth and improvement of the 
settlement to be the want of means of com- 
munication with the rest of the world: — 


“ Look at that prairie ; 10,000 head of cattle 
might fatten there for nothing. If I found it 
worth while I could enclose 50, 100, or 500 
acres, and from we acre get ee | to forty 
bushels of wheat. I could grow Indian corn, 


but 


barley, oats, flax, hemp, hops, turnips, 
any thing you wish, and to any amount; 
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what would bethe use? There are no markets 
— it’s a chance if my wheat’s taken, and my 

tatoes I may have to giveto the pigs. If we 
had only a market, you’d have to travel long 
before you would see the like of these prairies 
about the Assiniboine.” 


Mr. Hind states that in this one district 
of the Red River and Assiniboine millions 
of acres of land which cannot be su 
for fertility, being com of rich prairie 
mould from 18 in. to 2ft. deep, lie free and 
unoccupied, inviting settlement. He no- 
tices the discontent prevailing in the colony 
amongst all who were not in some way con- 
ons g with the Company, but refrains from 
passing any remark upon the influence of 
the Company on the condition and progress 
of the Settlement, although he alludes to 
the extraordinary deeds by which land is 
granted. With respect to the practicability 
of establishing a road from Lake Superior 
to Red River he entirely disagrees with 
Captain Palliser (who had not explored the 
route) as to its extreme difficulties, although 
he admits that it is the chief and indeed 
only obstacle to an easy passage across the 
continent through British territory ; assert- 
ing from personal observation that the outlay 
of a few thousand pounds would make the 
route available for emigrants, and the jour- 
ney practicable in from three to six days 
according to the line- selected, which will 
bring the Red River settlement within 
twenty or twenty-two days of Liverpool. 
In such case, however, the way ase ys 
near the boundary line, no route having 
been explored in a direct line north of the 
frontier, although it is probable this might 
prove very difficult, from the ranges of hills 
which would have to be crossed at right 
angles to the axes of the chains. 

Of the climate Professor Hind speaks as 
favourably as Dr. Hector. The summer 
temperature is high, and the winter cold of 
great severity, but the absence of late spring 
and early autumn frosts, with an abundant 
fall of rain during the agricultural months, 
are distinguishing features, while the fact of 
the melon and Indian corn ripening by 
August and September are strong proofs of 
the almost uniform absence of summer frosts, 
and the inteasity of winter cold is of com- 
 erccaing 8 moment. A comparison 

tween the climate of Toronto and Red 
River shows that the temperature of the 
latter ranges three degrees higher in sum- 
mer and two degrees lower in winter than 
the former, giving a mean temperature of 
ane degree higher in favour of Red River. 
The low elevation of the Red River prairies, 





of only 730 feet above the sea, and the Sas 
katchewan of from 1,200 to 1,600 feet, ac- 
counts to some extent for their high spring 
and summer temperature, and perhaps 
for the fact that there is a far greater rain- 
fall along the Fertile Belt than even in 
Upper Canada, which is one cause of its vast 
superiority in point of fertility to the great 
ree: Saf ean to the south. os soft 
wester zes passing through a t 
dtqueen in the wy Mountains hich 
occurs in this latitude bring heat and mois- 
ture from the Pacific, while up the Valley 
of the Mississippi to that of Red River, 
stream warm and humid currents from the 
Gulf of Mexico. These genial winds about 
this point from time to time encounter the 
north-easterly blasts which come keen and 
cold from aretic regions, and chilled by the 
contact the excess of moisture is discharged 
in refreshing showers over the favoured 
zone. Colonel Lefroy noticed that the 
thermometer rose rapidly at Fort Simpson 
whenever the wind changed to the south- 
west from an easterly direction, the warmer 
air of the Pacific being carried across the 
Rocky Mountains without much loss of tem- 
perature, and this explains in great measure 
the rapid improvement of the climate to 
the west of Lake Superior. The plague of 
locusts which is instanced as one of the 
great drawbacks to the cultivation of the 
soil in Red River, has only occurred in 1818, 
1819, and 1857. Minnesota suffered in the 
same way, and in New England their rav- 
ages have at times been so great that days 

fasting and prayer were appointed on 
account of the calamity. 

Floods have occurred twice since the 
foundation of the settlement fifty-five years 
ago, and caused great loss, houses and 8 
and cattle being swept away, and the coun- 
try changed to one great lake for many miles 
on either side the river. But the rarity of 
their occurrence places the Red River set- 
tlement in no worse condition than many 
districts of France, and even some places in 
our own country. The Saskatchewan dis- 
trict, too, the largest and richest portion of 
the Fertile Belt, appears to be as free from 
floods as it is from the ~—_e of locusts. 

We cannot sum up Mr. ind’s conclusions 
better than his own words : — : 


“ North of the « American desert, there is 


a broad slip of fertile country, rich in water, 
wood, and pasturage, drained by the North 
Saskatchewan, and a continuation of the fer- 
tile prairies of the Red River and Assiniboine. 
It is a physical reality of the highest importance 
to the interests of British North America that 
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this continuous belt can be settled-and cultivat- 
ed from a few miles west of the Lake of the 
Woods to the passes of the Rocky Mountains ; 
and any line of communication, whether by 
wagon-road or railroad, passing through it, 
will eventually enjoy the great advantage of 
being fed by an agricultural population from 
one extremity to the other. No other part of 
the American continent possesses an approach 
even to this singularly favorable disposition of 
soil and climate ; which last feature, notwith- 
standing its rigor during the winter season; 
confers, on account of its humidity, inestimable 
value on British America south of the fifty- 
fourth parallel. The occupation and govern- 
ment of the basin of Lake Winnepeg has already 
become a serious question, and, even before the 
rising generation succeed to the responsibilities 
of those who now rule the destinies of this 
great empire, they may have occasion to la- 
ment a lost opportunity of inestimable worth 
or rejoice in the extension of British dominion 
over loyal populations extending in an un- 
broken series from the eastern to the western 
hemisphere.” 


Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, who tra- 
versed the Fertile Belt throughout its whole 
length, spending the greater part of two 
summers and a winter there, and. who 
visited the great forest to the north of it, 
the vast prairies to the south, and penetrat- 
ed through the Rocky Mountains, speak 
with unqualified admiration of the beauty 
and fertility of this Belt of park-like coun- 
try: — 


. “Rich prairies with from three to five feet of 
alluvial soil are ready for the plough, or offer 
the luxuriant grasses which in the old time fat- 
tened countless lands of buffalo, to domesticat- 
ed herds. Woods, lakes, and streams diversify 
the scene, and offer timber, fish, and myriads ot 
wild fowl; yet this glorious country, estimated 
at sixty-five thousand square miles, and forty 
millions of acres of the richest soil, capable of 
supporting twenty millions of people, is, from 
its isolated position, and the difficulties put in 
the way of settlement by the governing power, 
hitherto left utterly neglected and useless, ex- 
except for the support of a few Indians and 
the employés ofthe Hudson Bay Company.” 


They point out, moreover, that this fine 
agricultural country lies close to the gold- 
fields of British Columbia, to which it is 
the very supplement required, for British 
Columbia has little land fit for cultivation. 
They demonstrated by their journey across 
the Roeky Mountains which separate the 
Fertile Belt from the gold-fields (in the 
part where Dr. Hector failed to get through) 
that communication could be easily estab- 
lished in a direct line by the Leather or 
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Yellow Head Pass, which forms a natural 
roadway through the chain, and the utmost 
height of whick is 3,760 feet, thus verifyi 
Captain Palliser’s prediction that a g 
route would thereabouts be found. 

With respect to the influence of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company on the country, they 
have no hesitation in declaring that their 
interests are opposed to its development, 
and it is their policy to discourage immi- 
gration, and keep the country as one vast 
a for the fur-growing animals. Lord 

ilton and his companion agree also with 
Mr. Corbett and Mr. Isbister that the au- 
thorities of Rupert’s Land prevent free- 
trade as much as ible ; and since the fail- 
ure of their attempt to enforce the monopo- 
ly by arrest and imprisonment, they have 
put every obstacle in the way of the free- 
trader by tabooing such offenders, refusing 
to furnish them with any thing out of their 
stores. They remark upon the ill-feeling 
this obstructive policy has caused among 
the independent population, who naturally 
enough have little faith in the justice of 
laws framed, as they believe, for the protec- 
tion of the Company rather than the public 
good. While giving all credit to the great 
Fur Company for the justice and kindness 
of their dealing with the Indians, and the 
exercise of their absolute power righteously 
and wisely until an opposing element in the 
free settlers of Red River arose, they ex- 
press a hope that the power may now pass 
from the hands of a community so wedded 
to one sole object —the promotion of the 
fur trade. They urge the formation of a 
road across the continent; and assert that, . 
with the exception of one or two rocky and 
precipitous bluffs, there are no engineering 
difficulties of any importance in the way of” 
making a highway from the Red River set-- 
tlement to the centre of British Columbia. 

Having gone through the evidence fur- 
nished by the books before us, we are en- 
abled to come to a tolerably definite conclu- - 
sion upon the value of the country, its pres- 
ent condition under the sway of the Compa- 
ny, and the practicability of its being devel- 
oped into a prosperous colony, which would 
form an important member of the projected 
British American Confederation. In spite 
of the disparaging estimate of Mr. Edward 
Ellice onl Gi George Simpson, and the un-- 
favourable impression of the territory which: 
has been so industriously propagated by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, we are com- 
pelled to believe on overwhelming testimony 
that the Fur Company or claim to» 

, @ grand estate larger than most 
ingdoms, and a great portion of it of un-- 
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equalled natural resources, which they per- 
sistently decline to colonize or improve, or 
ut to any use, but keep strictly as an unin- 
Rrabited wild for the sole purpose of the fur- 
trade. 
than England and Wales es, is de- 
scribed as a beautiful and fertile land by al- 
most every traveller who has visited it, and 
even Sir George Simpson was led away in 
anu ed moment by its rich beauty to 
extol its productive plains, its woods and 
copses, its sylvan lakes and its well-water- 
ed meadows. Nature marching from east 
to west showered her bounties on the land 
of the United States until she reached the 
Mississippi; but there she turned aside and 
went northward to favour British territory. 
The fertility of the Western States is pro- 
verbial, and of these, Minnesota, the most 
northerly and one of the youngest, has ad- 
vanced with the most rapid strides. The 
country is a beautiful combination of prai- 
ries and woods, of rolling hills and smiling 
valleys, of meadows, lakes, and streams. 
The newly-arrived immigrant selects some 
leasant spot, where the prairie and wood- 
land meet, and builds his log-hut, and fences 
his fields with the timber at his hand, and 
ploughs up, without obstruction from stumps 
of trees or rocks or even stones, what he de- 
sires of the rich soft mould of the level 
plain. The heavy crops of natural grasses 
which cover the rest for miles and miles, 
supply inexhaustible pasture for his flocks 
and herds, and abundance of hay for winter 
use. His farm is ready made to hand, for 
there is no clearing of the forest as in the 
true backwoods ; and he knows that he does 
not labour in vain, for the seed he sows will 
repay him a hundred-fold. Such is the farm- 
a paradise in the North-western States 
of America; and so attractive is it, that 
thousands and thousands of emigrants crowd 
there yearly, and cities instantly rise up in 
wilds where the buffalo and the cabris had 
itheir home but a few years before. So rap- 
id has been the th and so great the 
ity of the young State of Minnesota, 
the “not very hospitable country” of Mr. 
Ellice, that although it was not organized 
into a “ Territory” until 1849, with four or 
five thousand inhabitants, it was admitted as 
a State in 1859, with a ulation of more 
than 200,000, and during the war sent 15,- 
‘000 soldiers into the field, paying besides a 
heavy war-tax, which in 1864 amounted to 
upwards of 38,000,000 dollars, or 8,000,000/. 
The value of land has risen from 5s. an acre 
‘to an average of 11. 5s. 3d. 
This has taken place on the very border 
of the Hudson’s Bay territories, in that part 





The cream of this territory, larger 
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of Minnesota drained by the Red River 
amongst the rest, the southern portion of 
the basin of Lake Winnepeg. Canada can- 
not compete with the North-western States. 
The forests she offers have not the charm 
for the farmer which the parks and prairies 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, or yor yet ge 
It is true enough that the soil is » but it 
takes a lifetime to make a well-cleared farm 
in the Canadian woods. The prairies of the 
West are ready for the plough, or the re- 
ception of innumerable cattle. And it is 
probable that the preference shown by emi- 
grants for the latter is not due so much to a 
desire to live under republican institutions, 
as to obtain the superior material advan- 
tages which they possess. 

This wealth of agricultural land of un- 
equalled quality, so fit for the rapid and 
easy creation of farms, is not boundless. 
The new States of Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Kansas, have reached the western limits of 
this beautiful region. The line of the Red 
River marks roughly the eastern boundary 
of the barren plain of the central portion of 
North America, the great American desert 
— where there is a scarcity of wood and 
water. This stretches away for 800 or 
1,000 miles to the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the west. To the north, however, 
the good land of the Western States is pro- 
longed beyond the forty-ninth parallel, 
where it enters British territory as the Fer- 
tile Zone. In the United States, from the 
borders of Minnesota, Iowa, and Kansas, to 
California, the country is dry, barren, un- 
fruitful, and unfit for the habitation of man. 
North of the boundary line, from Canada’ 
to British Columbia, we have a continua- 
tion of the fine country which is the glory 
of Minnesota. The basin of Lake Winne- 
peg, 400,000 square miles in extent, is not 
indeed entirely of this character. It is en- 
croached on to some extent by the great 
forests of the North, by the so-called couteau 
ground, and by the great prairies of the 
South. The forest land is here very fertile, 
and will eventually be cleared and cultivat- 
ed. The couteau nd is a limited re- 
gion of sharp ridges and elevated plateaux 
— a spur of the great desert ime into 
British America, and suitable only for graz- 
ing grounds. The t prairie coun 
will ultimately be available; for alth 
bare of timber now, except along the ban 
of streams, woods will spring up when de- 
vastating fires cease to rage there. 

This has proved to be the case in Missou- 
ri, where grassy plains become dotted with 
copses, without planting by the hand of man, 
whenever the Indians, who are the originat- 
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ors of the prairie-fires, are driven away by 
the approaching civilization. But leaving 
out oF the question those Southern parts 
which are less immediately adapted for set- 
tlement, it appears that there are from 60,- 
000 to 100,000 square miles, or from forty 
to sixty millions of acres, lying directly be- 
tween the two colonies of Canada and Brit- 
ish Columbia, which possess every possible 
qualification for agricultural purposes. 

There are the same alluvial plains, with 
stretches of woodland, which have attracted 
such vast numbers of emigrants to the 
Western States, and speedily placed them 
in a condition of prosperity which they had 
never known in the Old World. The 
country offers not only every anes to 
the tiller of the soil, but every charm of soft 
and lovely scenery to the lover of nature. 
The landscape gardening is often finished 
to ge reese Beautiful natural little parks 
and pleasure grounds continually appear, 
waiting for man to step in and enjoy and 
utilize what is prepared for him; — a tiny 
prairie, perhaps of a few hundred acres, 
dotted with wonderfully circular patches of 
birch and aspens, with here and there a 
dark fir towering up amongst the lighter 
greens, and thickets of dogwood and hazel ; 
in the little plain a winding lake fed bya 
clear bubbling stream, and alive with fish; 
resting on its surface are the wild swan and 
the , the mallard, the famed canvas- 
back, and the dainty blue-winged teal, while 
the crane and the stilt-plover stalk along its 
shores. As you walk through the flowery 
meadow, broods of prairie-birds, flutter up 
from beneath your feet ; and in the copses, 
round whose edges the- white and purple 
vetches, tiger-lilies, and roses bloom in pro- 
fusion, the rabbits steal silently away as you 
enter, and the ruffed grouse darts out with 
a loud whirr through the trees. Park and 
garden, shrubbery and lawn, ornamental 
water, wood and meadow, fish and game 
preserves, are allcomplete. The house and 
its tenant, with his plough and his flocks 
and herds, are alone wanting. 

The fertility of the soil is shown undenia- 
bly by the luxuriant grasses which in times 
past fattened millions of buffalo, and on 
which the cattle and sheep and horses of 
the different trading posts thrive so admira- 
bly now ; while the success of the farmers 
of the Red River settlement and elsewhere, 
and the enormous yield of the grain and 
root crops, proves that the staples of vege- 
table food of temperate climates flourish as 
well as the indigenous plants. The climate 
is in many res superior to that of the 
finest parts of Upper Canada. 
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The country is not only well adapted for 

icultural purposes, but it abounds in 
mineral wealth also. Coal crops out at in- 
tervels in seams of ten or twelve feet thick 
from the Mackenzie in the Far North tothe 
Saskatchewan in the South; these out- 
crops along the same line being apparent- 
ly portions of one great field which dips 
gradually towards the East, and extends 
through six or eight degrees of lati- 
tude. 

Tronstone has been discovered in great 
quantities in the Saskatchewan and Atha- 
basca, and miners have already obtained a 
considerable amount of gold on the Sas- 
katchewan. Sulphur abounds on the Peace 
and Smoky Rivers. Salt is plentiful near 
Great Slave Lake; plumbago and mineral 
pitch on Lake Athabasca; copper, native and 
in the form of malachite, on the Coppermine 
River; limestone and granite form the bases 
of the mountain ranges. There is little 
doubt that the Rocky Mountains will prove 
as rich in minerals in this latitude as they 
have done in California, and that the con- 
tinuation of the granite range of Lake Su- 
perior which ruos through Rupert’s Land 
north of the Fertile Belt possesses the same 
been found to exist to such an extent in the 
valuable copper and iron ores which have 
Canadian portion of the chain. This was 
anticipated by Sir John Richardson, who 
states that it would well repay the Company 
to investigate the mineral resources of their 
territory, for they would surely find stores 
of wealth which alone would far surpass all 
the profits of the fur trade. 

The country is easily accessible from 
Minnesota. About this there is no difference 
of opinion. Communication with Canada 
could also be established without much dif- 
ficulty from the shores of Lake Superior 
along the Pigeon River or the Kaministi- 
— to Rainy River and the Lake of the 

oods, the route formerly used by the 
North-west Company, where is magnificent 
land, and about 400 miles of water fit for 
steam navigation. Vessels of considerable 
tonnage can now pass direct from the Atlan- 
tic to Lake Superior by means of the ca- 
nals which connect the chain of great lakes, 
so that a ship may sail from Liverpool to 
within 400 miles of the Red River settlement. 
Whether more direct communication with 
Canada, overland, along the north shores of 
Lakes Huron and Superior can be at once 
ae is we uncertain from the 

act that that region has not been 

explored. The little that is bade rk 
confirms the belief that the ground in the 
immediate vicinity of the lakes is rich in 
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minerals, while further back there is much 
good land covered with valuable timber. 
That direct communication will ultimately 
result from the development of the Huron 
and Superior mines, and the advance of the 
western settlements of Upper Canada from 
the Ottawa, seems undoubted. 

The great Colonization road has already 
reached Lake Nipissing, and other roads 
are in course of formation, which will com- 
plete the land communication between the 
Ottawa and the settlements on the Sault 
Ste. Marie — the falls between Lake Huron 
and Lake Superior. But whether the 
country be entered through Canada, or for 
a short time at first only through the United 
States, we cannot resist the conclusion that 
such a valuable territory ought not to be 





permitted to run waste any longer. Fifty 
years ago, when the company seemed in- 
clined to favour settlement, Lord Selkirk 


visited his infant colony of Red River; and 
although he knew little or nothing of the 
capabilities of the western portion of the 
Fertile B-lt, he declared, as he looked upon 
the wide-spreading alluvial plains of Red 
River, that it was a very moderate calcula-. 
tion to say, that, if those regions were occu- 
pied by an industrious population they 
might afford ample means of subsistence to 
more than thirty millions of British subjects. 

But the question of the colonization of 
this territory has a wider range than the 
simple development of its agricultural and 
mining resources. We must agree with 
Mr. Hind that it is a physical reality of the 
highest importance to the interests of Brit- 
ish North America that this continuous belt 
of country can be settled and cultivated 
from the Kaministiquoia to the Rocky 
Mountains, and that it thus offers the only 


route across this portion of the continent | 


where supplies of food could be obtained 
throughout. The advantages which a road 
or railway passing through it would have 
over one traversing the desert to the 
South, would be enormous. The timber 
and coal alone are sufficient to establish its 
—, 

‘rom what we have seen already, the 
opening of communication between the 
western settlements of Canada and Red 
River is merely a work of time, and already 
commenced. West of Red River lie the 
rolling prairies and mixed country of the 
Assiniboine and Saskatchewan, which offer 
no impediment, and a good cart trail already 
exists across them for more than 900 miles. 
The great barrier of the Rocky Mountains is 
cleft asunder in this very latitade, so that 
the road along the Fertile Zone runs in a 
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direct line up to the lowest and easiest pass 
of only 3,760 feet above the sea — a natural 
gateway leading to the Pacific. Immedi- 
ately ugh this lies British Columbia, 
which abounds in minerals, and possesses 
unequalled timber and fisheries, but is al- 
most entirely destitute of land fit for agri- 
culture, so that the colony is compelled to 
draw all its supplies of food from Oregon 
and California. The road across the conti- 
nent, therefore, by this route would con- 
nect the mining country of British Columbia 
with the agricultural country of the Fertile 
Belt, whence could be drawn all the neces- 
saries of life now obtained from American 
sources. 

In Vancouver Island, close by, are large 
beds of coal, which have been already suc- 
cessfully worked for several years, and the 
harbour of Esquimault is one of the finest in 
in the world. 

At Halifax, in Nova Scotia, there is alsoa 
fine harbour, and abundance of coal. Ifa rail- 
way were made along the Fertile Belt from 
Halifax to some point in British Columbia 
near to Segsinanls fn Vancouver Island, the 
route would pass through fertile land, en- 
tirely within British territory, and from a 
good harbour and ample supply of coal on 
the Atlantic to a still finer harbour and 
larger coal supply on the Pacific. We 
should thus have the most direct communi- 
cation possible with India, China, and Ja 
an in our own hands. The journey could 
clearly be made more quickly by this route. 
Allowing ten days for the voyage from South- 
ampton or Liverpool to Halifax, and six 
days tor the 3000 miles across the continent 
by railway, since Esquimault is but 6,053 
miles from Hong Kong, or about twenty-one 
days’ steaming, the whole distance from 
England to China would be accomplished 
in thirty-eight days at a very liberal com- 
putation, being from thirteen to eighteen 
days less than the present overland route 
vid Suez. 

It may be premature to speak of railway 
communication across the continent until 
the country through which the line would 
pass is more extensively settled. But the 
project of a road to the Pacific is by no 
means a novel one, nor isit so visionary as it 
may at first sight appear. Two hundred 
years ago, Cavalier de la Sale, a French 
Canadian, conceived the idea of reaching 
the Western Ocean by way of the great 
lakes. A similar attempt of this kind, un- 
der the direction of the Marquis de Beau- 
harnais, then governor of * New France,” 
led to the discovery of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Since then the scheme has been fre- 
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quently mooted, and has even attracted the 
languid notice of the English Government, 
who, however, have of course carefully 
avoided any action in the matter. The feat 
has been accomplished at last, not by Eng- 
lishmen or Canadians, but by Americans. 
A road has been carried, not through a 
beautiful country like the Fertile Belt, but 
through the barren wilderness of the Ameri- 
can desert, inhabited by fierce and hostile In- 
dians. The Rock Siscuties are crossed 
by a steep and high pass, unlike the easy 
gradients and low elevation of the Leather 
Pass in British territory. But in spite of 
this a road has been made and already in 
use for several years, so that by it Califor- 
nia is in daily communication with the 
Eastern States. Moreover, a_ telegraph 
line has been established, which paid the 
cost of its construction in a single year. 
Surely with this example before us we can- 
not doubt the possibility of a route through 
the far more inviting British territory. 

Yet the Americans have done still more. 
They have actually commenced and com- 
pleted many hundred miles of two branches 
of a railway which is to run from St. Paul 
in Minnesota and St. Louis in Missouri to 
California. They know that the railway 
will attract rapid colonization in its track, 
as railways have done before throughout 
the West. With a view to promote more 
direct comunication with China, the Ameri- 
can Congress passed a Bill in 1865 granting 
a subsidy for the establishment of a line of 
steamers between San Francisco and Hong 
Kong, which is now actually in operation. 
As San Francisco possesses no coal except 
what is shipped from Pennsylvania or Van- 
couver Island, the British line of communi- 
cation would have an immene advantage 
over its rival. 

The project of uniting the British North 
American colonies in one Confederation has 
made such progress by the union of the two 
Canadas, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 
that its full accomplishment can hardly be 
thought doubtful. This gives additional 
importance and interest to the Hudson’s 
Bay territories. Are British Columbia and 
Vancouver Island to be left out in the cold 
by their elder brethren in the East ? Let 
the Southern portion of Rupert’s Land be 
settled and formed into a colony, communi- 
cation opened with the other colonies on 
either hand, and we shall have a chain of 
British provinces in North America, stretch- 
ing from’ the Atlantic to the Pacific, united 
in one grand Confederation, holding in our 
name the true highway to the East. The 
matter is becoming urgent. The Americans 
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are pushing up to the boundary line rapidly. 


‘Nay, Yankee traders have actually entered 


the hitherto sacred preserve of the Com- 

any, and buy furs before their eyes in Red 

iver. American miners have squatted on 
the banks of the Saskatchewan. As the 
neighbouring State of Minnesota fills up, 
American emigrants will throng more and 
more over the boundary line into the Fertile 
Belt. They cannot spread westward within 
the limits of the United States, for the great 
American desert forbids it. In most signifi- 
cant relation to this view of the question 
are the facts that the settlers of Red River, 
discontented with the ‘partial government 
of the Company, are half inclined to look 
favourably upon any prospect of annexa- 
tion to the United States; that an attempt 
has been made in the Legislature of Van- 
couver to vote such annexation of that 
Island; and that in the last Session of the 
American Congress a bill was introduced 
by General Banks, which proposed to obtain 
the cession of Rupert's Land from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, to organize it into 
two “ territories,” with the ultimate view of 
their being admitted as States into the 
Union. Although the introduction of this 
bill was probably a mere party move to 
gratify the anti-English section of the 
American people, it shows that they are 
alive to the discontent that prevails at Red 
River, to the value of the territory, and the 
neglect which it has hitherto met with from 
the English Government. Is it altogether 
unlikely, as the settlers of Red River sug- . 
gest in their petition, that the American 
flood may prove irresistible if we do not 
anticipate it by immediate occupation ? 
The Hudson’s Bay Company stands in the 
way of sucha step. They have, it is true, 
made professions of an intention to open 
out the country, but have done little to for- 
ward any such design. In 1863 they published 
a prospectus of reconstruction, and issued and 
sold shares to the amount of 2,000,000/., on 
the distinct and absolute pledge that “the 
southern district will be opened to European 
colonization under a liberal and systematic 
scheme of land settlement.” The money 
was raised on this express understanding 
three years ago ; but up to the present time 
the only step they have taken has been to 
send out Dr. Rae to survey a route for a 
telegraph line across the continent, which 
would be connected with the Russian tele- 
graph to British Columbia, and thus com- 
plete the chain round the world. Dr. Rae- 
we believe, reported that no difficulty whar, 
ever existed along the Fertile Belt and 
through the Leather Pass, and there the 
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faint attempt to carry out their programme 
ended. The old directors, leavened with 
the old leaven of the monopoly, came into 
power, and content themselves with strug- 
gling vainly to keep up the fast-failing fur 
trade, to the neglect of far greater sources 
of wealth in their power to develop. They 
hope, doubtless, that they may be saved all 
further trouble by the purchase of the ter- 
ritory either by the Eeadiion or British 
Government. The time seems to have 
come, indeed, when, since the teeming 
human life of the United States is pressing 
onward into’'this preserve for animals, where 
settlement is prevented, commerce prohib- 
ited, and free government denied to an 
English community of 10,000 people, who 
have but one lawgiver, one executive, one 
merchant, one banker — the Company itself 
— this anomalous and unjust condition 
should cease, and the Last Great Monopoly 
share the fate of all others which have pre- 
ceded it. Let the proprietors be compen- 
sated for the loss of their property, but 


that property must be transferred from | ceive 
led. 


their hands to be put to better uses. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company hava we are will- 
ing to believe, ruled well and justly, as far as 
they could do so compatibly with the inter- 
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ests of their trade. They have explored 
the country, and prepared the way for 
settlement. The great travellers who were 
the servants of the North-west Company 
or its rival, Mackenzie, Lewis, and Clarke, 
Dease and Simpson, and Dr. Rae, have 
contributed more to our knowledge of 
North America than any others, and left 
ae names behind them. The corpo- 
ration has rendered good service, too, by 
maintaining amicable relations with the In- 
dians, and for many years past prohibiting 
the use of spirituous liquors in their traffic. 
They have thus caused the British name to 
be loved and respected by the natives, ex- 
hibiting in this point a marked and most 
favourable contrast to the reckless dealings 
of the American Fur Companies. But 
their time bas gone by. This rich country 
can be spared for their sole benefit no long- 
er. The injustice of permitting a colony 
| to remain in the condition of the Red River 
| settlement calls for immediate redress ; and 
we hope that this urgent question will re- 
e most serious attention of Parlia- 
ment during the present session, for its 
consideration may not be with safety delay- 








Tar Tent oN THE: BEACH, AND OTHER 


, tier makes one of them say, “It is the Lord’s 








Poems. — By John Greenleaf Whittier. (Bos- | Great Day ! Let us adjourn.” But the boldest 
ton, Ticknor & Fields ; London, Trii»ner.) — | one present rises, and says that if it is the Day 
The poem which gives its name to this volume : of Judgment, they ought to be found at their 
is made up of several short lyrical pieces strung posts, and he concludes with, — 

on a thread of narratiye. Longfellow’s “‘ Way- | 
side Inn ” may have served as a model for Mr. | 


Whittier’s “ ‘Tent on the Beach ; ” and, in addi- ; “‘‘ Bring in the candles.’ And they brought 


them in. 


tion to this resemblance of the framework, the 
scenes of some of the pictures are, like Long- 
fellow’s, laid in Scandinavian and Italian cli- 
mates. But there is nothing else that savors 
of imitation in the present volume. Mr. 
Whittier is more happy in his American stories 
than in his foreign sketches, with the exception 
of the Zealand legend of Kallundborg Church. 
But in one of his American pieces t'ere is a 
note that rather jars on the solemnity of the 
accompaniment. In May, 1780 a sudden and 
fearful darkness came over Connecticut, and the 
assembled House of Representatives feared the 
approach of the Day of Judgment. Mr. Whit- 


Then py the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
An Act to amend an Act to regulate 

The shad and alewive fisheries.” 


There is a quaint, grim humour about this 
that is uliarly American, and too abrupt, 
artistically. Mr. Whittier rather delights in 
grotesque of a somewhat subdued order. But 
the other poems in this volume are more com- 
pletely harmonized, and some are perfectly 
beautiful. — Spectator. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH CLEVE VERNEY WAYLAYS AN 
OLD LADY. 


Cieve visited the old Priory next day, 
but there had been no one to look at it 
since. He took a walk in the Warren, and 
killed some innocent rabbits, and returned 
an hour later. Still no one. He loitered 
about the ruins for some time longer, but 
nothing came of it. The next day in like 
manner he again inspected the Priory, to 
the wonderment of Mrs. Hughes, who kept 
the keys, and his yacht was seen till sunset 
hovering about Penruthyn. He drove into 
the town also now and then, and looked in 
on the shop-keepers, and was friendly as 
usual ; and on these occasions always took 
a ramble either over the hill orffby the old 
Malory Road, in the direction of the Dower- 
house. 

But the Malory people seemed to have 
grown still more cautious and reserved 
since the adventure of Penruthyn Priory. 
Sunday came, and Miss Anne Sheckleton 
sat alone in the Malory pew. 

Cleve, who had been early in his place, 
saw the old lady enter alone and the door 
shut, and experienced a pang of disappoint- 
ment—more than disappointment, it amount- 
ed to pain. 

If in the dim light of the Malory seat 
he had séen, once more, the Guido that 
haunted him, he could with pleasure have 
sat out three services, with three of the 
longest of good Mr. Splayfoot’s long ser- 
mons. But as it was, it dragged wofully — 
it made next to no way ; the shrilly school- 
children and the deep-toned Mr. Bray sang 
more verses than ever to the solemn drone 
of the organ, and old Splayfoot preached 
as though he’d preach his last. Even 
Cleve’s watch, which he peeped at with a 
frequency he grew ashamed of, limped and 
loitered over the minutes cruelly. 

The service would not have seemed .so 
nearly interminable if Cleve had not re- 
solved to waylay and accost the lady at the 
other side — even at the risk of being snub- 
bed for his pains; and to him, full of this 
resolve, the interval was miserable. 

When the people stood up after the bless- 
ing, Cleve Verney had vanished. From the 
churchyard he had made his exit, by the 
postern door, from which he and his enam- 
oured friend, Sedley had descended a week 
before to the narrow road, under the town 
wall, leading to Malory. ° 

Down this he walked listlessly till he 
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reached that lonely part of the road which 
is over-arched by trees; and here, looking 
over the sloping fields toward the sea, as 
if at the distant mountains, he did actually 
waylay Miss Sheckleton. 

The old lady seemed a little flurried and 
shy, and would, he fancied, have gladl 
been rid of him. But that did not arm | 
much with Cleve, who, oy | and respect- 
ful, walked by her side after he had made 
his polite salutation. A few sentences hav- 
ing been first spoken about indifferent 
things, Cleve said — 

“Pye been to the old Priory twice since 
I met you there.” 

“ Oh!” said Miss Anne Sheckleton, look- 
ing uneasily toward Malory. He thought 
she was afraid that Sir Booth’s eye might 
chance to be observing them. 

Cleve did not care. He rather enjoyed 
her alarm, and the chance of bringing mat- 
ters to a crisis. She had not considered him 
much in the increased jealousy with which 
she had cloistered up her beautiful recluse 
ever since that day which burned in his 
memory and cast a train of light wor a 
darkness of the interval. Cleve would have 
been glad that the old man had discovered 
and attacked him. He thought he could 
have softened and even made him his 
friend. ; 

“ Do you never purpose visiting the ruin 
again ?” asked Cleve. “I had hoped it in- 
terested you and Miss Fanshawe too much 
to be dropped on so slight an acquaintance.” 

“TI don’t know. Our little expeditions 
have been very few and very uncertain,” 
hesitated Miss Sheckleton. 

“ Pray, don’t treat me quite as a stranger,” 
said Cleve in a low and earnest tone ; “ what 
I said the other day was not, I assure you, 
spoken upon a mere impulse. I hope,I am 
sure, that Miss Fanshawe gives me credit 
at least for sincerity.” 

He paused. 

“ Oh! certainly, Mr. Verney, we do.” 

“And I so wish you would tell her that I 
have been ever sinee thinking how I can be 
of any real use — ever so little —if only to 
prove my anxiety to make her trust me 
even a little.” ‘ 

“IT think, Mr. Verney, it is quite enough 
if we don't distrust you ; ant can assure 
you we do not,” said the spinster. 

“My uncle, though not the sort of man 
you may have been led to suppose him — 
not at all an unkind man — is, L must allow, 
a little odd and difficult sometimes — you 
see I’m not speaking to you as a stranger — 
and he won’t do things in a moment; still 
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if I knew exactly what Sir Booth expected 
from him —if you think I might venture to 
ask an interview ”"—— 

“ Quite impossible! You must not think 
of it,” exclaimed the lady with a look almost 
of terror, “ just now, while all is so fresh, 
and feelings so excited, he’s in no mood to 
be reasonable, and no good could come of 
it.” 

“ Well, you know best, of course. But I 
expect to be called away, my stay at Ware 
can’t be much longer. .My uncle writes as 
if he wants me; and I wish so much, short 
as it is, that I could improve it to any useful 
purpose. I can’t tell you how very much I 

ity Miss Fanshawe, immured in that gloom- 
lest of all gloomy places. Such an unnat- 
ural and terrifying seclusion for one so very 
young.” 

“Tt is certainly very triste,” said Miss 
Sheckleton. 

“ She draws, you told me, and likes the 
garden, and reads; you must allow me to 
lend you some books, won’t you ?. you I say; 
and you can lend them to her,” he added, 
seeing a hesitation, “ and you need take no 





trouble about returning them. Just lock | 
them up anywhere in the house when! 


you’ve done with them, and I'll get them 
when you leave Malory, which I hope won’t 
be for a long time, unless it be for a very 
much pleasanter residence.” 

Here came a pause ; the eyes of the two 
pedestrians were directed toward Malory 
as they descended the road ; but no sign of 
life was visible in that quarter. 

“ You got home very well that day from 
the Priory; I watched you all the way,” 
said he at last. 

“ Oh! yes; the distance is nothing.” 

Another little pause followed. 

‘* You’re not afraid, Miss Sheckleton, of 
venturing outside the walls. I fear, how- 
ever, I’ve a great deal to answer for in 
having alarmed Miss Fanshawe, though 

uite unintentionally, for the safety of Sir 
ooth’s incognito. The secret is known to 
one but to me and the persons originally 
entrusted with it; I swear to you it’s so. 
There's no reason on earth for f on immur- 
ing yourselves as you do within those melan- 
choly precincts; it excites curiosity, on the 
eontrary, and people begin to pry and ask 
questions; and I trust you believe that I 
would not trifle or mislead you upon such 
a subject.” 5 

“ You are very good,” answered Miss 

Sheckleton, looking. down. “ Yes, we are 
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obliged to be very careful; but it is hardly 
worth breaking a rule ; we may possibly be 
here for so very short a time, you know. 
And about the books ” —— 

“ Oh! about the books I'll hear nothing ; 
there are books coming for me to Ware, 
and I shan’t be there to receive them. And 
I shall be, I assure you, ever so much obliged 
if you'll only just give them house-room — 
they'll be so much safer— at Malory; and 
you won’t deny me the pleasure of thinking 
that you and Miss Fanshawe will look over 
them.” 

He fancied she did not like this; and 
thought she seemed embarrassed to find an 
evasion ; but before she could speak, he con- 
tinued, “ And how is the little squirrel I 
saw in the boat the other day; Miss Fan- 
shawe’s, I suppose? Such a pretty little 
thing !” 

“ Oh! poor little Whisk. There has been 
a tragedy : some horrid thing, a wild cat or 
an owl, killed him the other night, and 
mangled him so; poor little, dear thing, you 
must not ask.” 

“ Oh dear! I’m so sorry ; and Miss Fan- 


~ 





shawe can so ill spare a companion just 
' now.” 

| “ Yes, it has been a great blow; and — 
‘and I think, Mr.Verney, I should prefer 
| bidding you good-by here,”said Miss Sheck- 
leton, stopping resolutely, and holding out 
her fingers for him to take; for she was on 
‘odd terms of suspicion and confidence — 
something more than mere chance acquaint- 
ance. . 
He looked towards the wood of Malory 
—now overlooking them, almost in. the 
foreground ; and, I think, if he had seen 
Miss Fanshawe under its shadows, nothing 
would have prevented his going right on — 
perhaps very rashly —upon the chance of 
even a word from her. But the groves 
were empty; neither “ Earl King” nor his 
daughter were waiting for them. So, for 
simply nothing, it would not do to vex the 
old lady, with whom, for many reasons, it 
was desirable that he should continue upon 
good terms, and with real regret he did 
there, ag she desired, take his leave, and 
slowly walk back to Cardyllian, now and 
then stealing a glance over the old sidewalk 
of the steep road, thinking that just possi- 
bly his Guido might appear in the shadow 
to greet the old lady at the gate. But 
nothing appeared — she went in, and the 
darkness received her. ~ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BOY WITH THE CAGE. 


AT Ware a letter awaited Cleve, from 
his uncle, the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney. 
He read it after dinner, with his back to 
the fire, by.a candle, placed on thé corner 
of the chimney-piece. He never was in 
any great haste to open his uncle’s letters, 
except when he expected a remittance. I 
must allow they were not entertaining, and 
did not usually throw much light upon any 
thing. But it was not safe to omit a single 
line, for his uncle knew them by wrote, and 
in their after meetings asked him questions 
upon some passages, and referred pointedly 
to others. Uncle Kiffyn was in fact thin- 
skinned in his vanities, and was a person 
with whom it would have been highly in- 
convenient to have been on any but the 
very best terms. 

Cleve had, therefore, to read these closely 
written despatches with more attention 
than even his friend Dixie read his Bible. 
They were a sore trouble, for their length 
was at times incredible. ' 

As he read these letters, moans, and even 
execrations, escaped him, such as poets de- 
scribe as issuing from the abode of torment 
— “Good heavens! mightn’t he have said 
that in five words?” Then a “ Pish!” — 
“ Always grumbling about that executor- 
ship. Why did he take it? Ido believe 
he likes it.” 

And then Cleve read, — “ I see no reason 
why, with respect to you, I may not exer- 
cise — as between ourselves, at least — an 
absolute unreserve with relation to a fact 
of which through a channel not necessary 
to particularize, I have just received an au- 
thentic assurance, to the effect, namely, that 
Sir Booth Fanshawe, whose ruin has been 
brought about, partly by his virtual insanity 
in opposing me with an insensate pertina- 
city and an intense ill feeling, on which I 
offer no observation, but involving an ex- 
pense to which his impaired means were ob- 
viously inadequate, and partly by early follies 
profligacies, and vices, is now living con- 
cealed in the Rue de —, in Paris.” Cleve, 
laughed. “ He is a person to whom neither 
courtesy nor forbearance, as it appears to 
me, can reasonably be held to be in any re- 
spect due from me. There has been a re- 
cent order, charging him, as you may have 
seen by the public papers, with £2,317 costs 
in the collateral suit connected with the 
trust cause, in which I was, though I by no 
means sought the position, the plaintiff, to 
foreclose the mortgage over Wycroft. I 
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have written to apprise Milbanke of the 
fact, that he may take such steps as the na- 
ture of the case may suggest.” Well for 
Sir Booth he does not know he’s so near ! 
What’sthis? A postscript ! well” —“ P.S. 
— Ihave opened my letter to introduce 
this postscript, in consequence of a letter 
which has just reached me in course of 
post from Mr. Jos. Larkin, a solicitor, who 
was introduced to my notice about two 
years since by a member of the Brandon 
family, and who is unquestionably a man of 
some ability in his position in life. His let- 
ter is accompanied by a note from Messrs. 
Nun and Samuels, and the two documents 
involve considerations so sudden, complicat- ~ 
ed, and momentous, that I must defer open- 
ing them, and request your presence at 
Verney House on the 15th proximo, when 
I mean to visit town for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at a distinct solution of the several re- 
ports thus submitted upon a subject inti- 
mately connected with my private feelings, 
and with the most momentous interests of 
my house.” 

So abruptly ended the postscript, and for 
a moment Cleve was seriously alarmed. 
Could those meddling fellows who had 
agents everywhere have fished up some bit 
of Cardyllian gossip about his Malory ro- 
mance ? 

He knew very well what the Hon. Kiffyn 
Fulke Verney would think of that. His 
uncle could make or mar him. He knew 
that he had dangerous qualities, being a 
narrow man, with obstinate resentments. 
He was stunned for a moment; but then he 
reflected that all the romance in which he 
was living had been purely psychologic 
and internal, and that there was no overt 
act to support the case which he might not 
confess and laugh at. 

“On the 15th proximo”— Very well; 
on the 15th he would be in town, and hear 
his uncle upon this subject, involving his 
“ private feelings” and “ the most momen- 
tous interests of his house.” Could it be 
that his outcast uncle, who had been drag- 
ging out a villanous existence in Turkey, 
under the hospitable protection of the Porte 
— who was said to have killed the captain 
of a French man-of-war, in that contempla- 
tive retreat, and whom he was wont respect- 
fully to call “the Old Man of the + ane 
tains,” was dead at last ? 

The postscript would bear this interpre- 
tation and a pompous liking for mystery, 
which was one of his uncle's small weak- 
nesses, would account for his witholding the 

ise information, and nursing, and mak- 
ing much of his secret, and delivering it at 
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address 





“Tf the Old Man of the Mountains be 
really out of the way, it’s an important 
event for us!” 

And a dark smile lighted the young man’s 
face, as he thought of the long train of 
splendid consequences that would awake 
at his death-bed, and begin to march before 
his funeral. 

Ambition, they say, is the giant passion. 
But giants are placable and sleep at times. 
The spirit of emulation —the lust of dis- 
tinction — hominum volitare per ora — digito 
monstrarier — in a wider, and still widening 

here — until all the world knows some- 
thing about you — and so on and on — the 
same selfish aspiration, and at be , the same 
barren progress, till at last it has arrived, 
you are a thoroughly advertised and con- 

icuous mediocrity, still wishing, and often 
tired, in the midst of drudgery, and impor- 
tance and éclat, and then —on a sudden, 
the other thing comes — the first of the days 
of darkness which are many. 


Thy house shall be of clay, 
A clot under thy head ; 
Until the latter day, 
The grave shall be thy bed. 


But Nature has her flowers and her fruits, 
as well as those coarse grains and vegetables 


on which overgrown reputations are stall- | - 


fed. The Commons lobby, the division list, 
the bureau, Hansard, the newspapers, the 
dreary bombast of the Right Hon. Marcus 
Tullius Countinghouse, which fashion lauds, 
and no mortal ever reads; the ironies of 
Mr. Swelter, so far behind the satire of the 
Times ; the jokes, so much below Punch, of 

. Rasp, — enjoy these illusions while you 
may, now, in the days of thy youth, before 
your time comes, and care catches you, and 
you are drawn in and ground under the 

at old machine which has been thunder- 
ing round and round, and bruising its pro 
er grist, ever since Adam and Eve walked 
out of Eden. 

But beside all this delicious rape-cake and 
matigold of politics, Cleve Verney had his 
transient perceptions of the flowers and 
fruits, as we say, that spring elsewhere. 
There are fancy, the regrets, the yearnings 
—something recluse in the human soul, 
which will have its day, a day, though brief 
it may be, of entire domination. 

Now it came to pass, among the trees of 
lonely Malory, at eventide, hen the golden 


air was flooded with the vesper songs of 
small birds, and the long gray shadows were 
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stretching into distance, that a little brown 
Welsh boy, with dark lively eyes, and a 
wire cage in his hand, suddenly stood before 
Miss Margaret Fanshawe, who awaking 
from a reverie, with a startled look — for 


intruders were there unknown — fixed her 


at eyes upon him. 

on You've dlimbed the wall, little gipsey,” 
said the beautiful lady, with a shake of her 
head and a little frown, raising her finger 
threateningly. “ What! You say nothing ? 
This is a lonely place don’t you know ; there 
are ghosts here and fairies, in Malory ? 
And I’m one of them perhaps,” she con- 
tinued, softening a little, for he looked at 
her with round eyes of wonder and. awe. 

“ And what do you want here ? and what 
have you got in that cage? Let me see 
it.” 

Breaking through an accidental cleft 
among the old trees, one sunset ray streamed 
on the face of this little Welsh Murillo; 
and now through the wires of the cage, 
gilding them pleasantly as he raised it in 
his hand, and showed two little squirrels 
hopping merrily within. 

“ Squirrels! How curious! My poor little 
Whisk, there’s none like you, funny little 
Whisk, kind little Whisk, true little thing ; 
you loved your mistress, and no one else, 
no one else. He’s buried there, under that 
large rose-bush ; I won’t cry for you, little 
Whisk, any more, I said I wouldn’t.” 

She looked wistfully toward the rose-bush 
and the little head-stone she had girlishly 

laced at her favourite’s grave, and the 
ittle boy saw two great crystal tears glitter- 
ing in her large eyes as she gazed ; and she 
turned and walked a hasty step or two to- 
ward it. I don’t know whether they fell 
or were dried, but when she came back she 
looked as at first. 

“T’ll buy one of these little —- they 
are very pretty, and I'll call it Frisk; and 
I'll please myself by thinking it’s little 
Whick’s brother; it may be, you know,” 
she said, unconsciously taking the little boy 
into the childish confidence. “ What would 
you sell one of those little things for? 
perhaps you would not like to part with it, 
but I'll make it very happy, I shall be very 
kind to it.” 

She paused, but the little fellow only 
looked still silently and earnestly in her 
face. 

“Is he deaf or dumb, or a sprite — who 
are you ?” said the girl, looking at him curi- 
ously. 

A short sentence in Welsh, prettiest of 
all pretty tongues, with its pleasant accent, 
was the reply. 
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“ Then all my fine sentences have been 
thrown away, and not one word has he 
understood !” 

Looking at his impenetrable face, and 
thus speaking, she smiled ; and in that sud- 
den and beautiful radiance he smiled mer- 
rily also. 

All this happened under the trees close 
by the old Refectory wall, at the angle of 
which is a small door admitting into the 
stable-yard. Opening this she called 
“ Thomas Jones!” and the Cardyllian 
“ helper,” so called, answered the invocation 
quickly. 

“ Make out from that little boy, what he | 
is willing to take for one of his squirrels,” ' 
said she, and listened in suspense while the ; 
brief dialogue in Welsh proceeded. 

“ He says, my lady, he does not know, : 
but will go home and ask ; and if you’ll give | 
him a shilling for earnest, he’ll leave the | 
cage here. So you may look at them for | 
some time, my lady — yes, sure, and see 
which you would find the best of the two.” 

“ Oh, that’s charming!” said she, nodding 
and smiling her thanks to the urchin, who 
received the shilling and surrendered the | 
cage, which she set down upon the grass in 
triumph ; and seating herself upon the turf 
before them, began to talk to the imprisoned 
squirrels with the irrepressible delight with 
which any companionable creature is wel- 
comed by the young in the monotony and 
sadness of solitude. 

The sun went down, and the moon rose 
over Malory, but the little brown boy re- 
turned not. Perhaps his home was distant. 
But the next morning did not bring him 
back, nor the day, nor the evening ; and, 
in fact, she saw his face no more. 

“Poor little deserted squirrels ! — two 
little foundlings!—what am I to think ? 
Tell me, Cousin Anne, was that little boy 
what he seemed, or an imp that haunts 
these woods, and wants to entangle me by 
a bargain uncompleted ; or a compassionate 
spirit that came thus disguised to supply the 
loss of poor little Whisk; and how and 
when do you think he will appear again? ” 

She was lighting her bed-room candle in 
the faded old drawing-room of Malory, as, 
being about to part for the night, she thus 
addressed her gray cousin Anne. That old 
— yawned at her leisure, and then 
said — 

“ He'll never appear again, dear.” 

“T should really say, to judge by that 
speech, that you knew something about 
him,” said Margaret Fanshawe, replacing 
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her candle on the table as she looked curi- 
= in ow face. , : 
he old lady smiled mysteriously. 

“ What is it ?” said the girl; “ rou must 
tell me — you shall tell me. Come, cousin 
Anne, I don’t go to bed to-night till you tell 
me all you know.” 

The young lady had a will of her own, 
and sat down, it might be for the night, in 
her chair again. 

“ As to knowing, my dear, I really know 
nothing ; but I have my suspicions.” 

“H-m!” said Margaret, fora moment 
dropping her eyes to the table, so that only 
their long silken fringes were visible. Then 
she raised them once more gravely to her 
kinswoman’s face. “ Yes, I will know what 
you suspect.” 

“ Well, I think that handsome young 
man, Mr. Cleve Verney, is at the bottom of 
the mystery,” said Miss Chatterton, with the 
same smile. 

Again the young lady dropped her eyes 
gravely, and was for a moment silent. Was 
she pleased or dis-pleased ? Proud and sad 
her face looked. 

“ There’s no one here to tell him that I 
lost my poor little squirrel. It’s quite im- 

a the most unlikely idea imagina- 
le.” 

“ J told him on Sunday,” said Miss Shec- 
kleton, smiling. 

“ He had no business to talk about me.” 

“ Why, dear, unless he was a positive 
brute, he could not avoid asking for you ; 
so I told him you were desole about your 
bereavement — your poor little Whisk, and 
he seemed so sorry and kind ; and I’m per- 
fectly certain he got these little animals to 
supply its place.” 

“ And so has tricked me into taking a 
present?” said the young lady, a little 
fiercely — “ he would not have taken that 
liberty ” — 

“ Liberty, my dear ?” 

“ Yes, liberty; if he did not think that we 
were fallen, ruined people ” — 

“ Now, my dear child, your father’s not 
ruined, I maintain it; there will be more 
left, I'm very certain, than he supposes ; 
and I could have almost beaten yor the 
other day for using that expression in speak- 
ing to Mr. Verney ; but you are so impetuous 
—and then, could any one have done a 
more thoughtful or a kinder thing, and in a 
more perfectly delicate way? He hasn’t 
made you a present; he has only contrived 
that a purchase should be thrown in your 
way, which of all others was exactly what 
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you most wished ; he has not appeared, and 

never will appear in it; and I know, for my 
art, I’m very mach obliged to him — if he 
as done it —and I think he admires you 

too much to run a risk of offending you.” 

“ What?” 

“1 do — I think he admires you.” 

The girl stood up again, and took her 
candle, paused but for a moment by the 
table looking thoughtfully. Was she paler 
than usual? or was it ole that the light of 
the candle in her hand was thrown upward 
on her features ? Then she said in a spoken 
meditation — 

“« There are dreams that have in them, I 


think, the germs of insanity ; and the soon-| 


er we dissipate them, don’t you think, the 
better and the wiser ? ” 
She smiled, nodded, and went away. 
Whose dreams did she mean? Cleve 
Verney’s, Miss Sheckleton’s, or — could it 
be, her own ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 
NEWS ABOUT THE HON. ARTHUR VERNEY. 
Next morning Margaret Fanshawe was 
unusually silent at breakfast, except to her 


new friends the squirrels, whose cage she 
— on a little table close by, and who 


You came to me; and I will open the door 
of your cage some day, and give you back 
to the unknown — to chance — from which 
you caine.” 

“‘ You're:sad to-day, my chil,” said Miss 
Sheckleton, laying her hand gently on her 
shoulder. “ Are you vexed at what I said 
to you last night ?” 

“ What did you say ?” 

“ About these little things —the squir- 
rels.” 

“No, darling, I don’t care. Why should 
I? They come from Fortune, and that 
| little brown boy. They came no more to 
me than to you,” said the girl carelessly. 
“ Yes, another nut; you shall, you little 
| wonders !”” 

“ Now, that’s just what I was going to 
say. J might just as well have bought them 
as you; and I must confess I coloured my 
_ guess a little, for I only mentioned poor 
Whisk in passing, and I really don’t know 
that he heard me; and I think if he had 
thought of getting a squirrel for us, he'd 
| have asked leave to send it to me. I could 
| not have objected to that, you know; and 
‘that little boy may be ill, you know; or 
|something may have happened to delay 
, him, and he’ll turn up: and you'll have to 
‘make a bargain, and pay a fair price for 
them yet.” 

“ Yes, of course; I never thought any 











ad already begun to attach themselves to thing else — eventually; and I knew all 
her. To them she talked, as she gave them along you were jesting. I told these little 
their nuts, a great deal of that silvery non- creatures so this morning, over and over 


sense which is pleasant to hear as any other 

leasant sound in nature. But good old 
iss Sheckleton thought her out of spirits. 

“ She’s vexing herself about my conjec- 

tures,” thought the old lady. “I’m sorry I 

said a word about it. I believe J was a 


fool, but she’s a greater one. She’s young, | 


however, and has that excuse.” 

“ How old are you, Margaret ?” said she 
abruptly, after a long silence. 

“ Twenty-two, my last birth-day,” an- 
swered the young lady, and looked, as if ex- 
pecting a reason for the question. 

“ Yes; so I thought,” said Miss Sheckle- 
ton. “ The twenty-third of June—a mid- 
summer birth-day — your poor mamma 
used to say — the glow and flowers of sum- 
mer —a brilliant augury.” 

“ Brilliantly accomplished,” added the 
ga: “don’t you think so, Frisk, and you, 

ittle Comet? Are you not tired of Malory 
already, my friends? My cage is bigger, 
but so am |, don’t you see; you'd be happier 


lagain. If they could speak they would say 
so. Would not you, you two dear little 
witches ? ” 

So she carried out her pets with her, and 
hung their cage among the boughs of the 
tree that stool by the rustic seat to which 
she used to take her book. 

“ Well, I've relieved her mind,” thought 
Miss Sheckleton. 

But, oddly enough, she found the young 
lady not sad, but rather cross and fierce all 
that afternoon — talking more bitterly than 
ever to her squirrels, about Malory, and 
with an angry kind of gayety, of her ap- 
proaching exile to France. a8 
| “It is not always easy to know how to 

please young ladies,” thought Miss Sheckle- 
'ton. “ They won’t always take the trouble 
'to know their own minds. Poor thing! 
|It is very lonely—very tiresome, to 
|sure;— and this little temper will blow 
| over.” 
So, full of these thoughts, Miss Sheckle- 





climbing and hopping among the boughs. | ton repaired to that mysterious study door 
What am J to you, compared with liberty ? | within which Sir Booth, dangerous as a 
I did not a-& for you, little fools, did I? caged beast, paced his floor, and stormed 
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and ground his teeth, over — not his own 
vices, prodigalities, and madness, but the 
fancied villanies of mankind — glared 
through his window in his paroxysms, and 
sent his curses like muttered thunder across 
the sea over the head of old Pendyllion — 
and then would subside, and write long, 
rambling, rubbishy letters to his attorneys in 
London, which it was Miss Sheckleton’s 
business to enclose and direct, in her femi- 
nine hand, to her old friend Miss Ogden, 
of Bolton-street, Piccadilly, who saw after 
the due delivery of these missives, and made 
herself generally useful during the mystery 
and crisis of the Fanshawe affairs. 

Outside the sombre precincts of Malory 
Margaret Fanshawe would not go. Old 
Miss Sheckleton had urged her. Perhaps 
it was a girlish perversity; perhaps she 
really disliked the idea of again meeting 
or making an acquaintance. At all events, 
she was against any more excursions. Thus 
the days were dull at Malory, and even 
Miss Sheckleton was weary of her imprison- 
ment. 

It is a nice thing to hit the exact point 
of reserve and difficulty at which an interest 
of a certain sort is piqued, without danger 
of being killed. Perhaps it is seldom com- 
passed by art, and a fluke generally does 
it. Iam absolutely certain that there was 
no design here. But there is a spirit of 
contrariety — a product of pride, of a sen- 
sitiveness almost morbid, of a reserve glid- 
ing into duplicity, a duplicity without cal- 
culation — which yet operates like design. 
Cleve was piqued — Cleve was angry. The 
spirit of the chase was roused, as often as 
he looked at the dusky woods of Malory. 

And now he had walked on three succes- 
sive days past the old gateway, and on each 
of them, loitered long on that wind-beaten 
hill that overlooks the grounds of Malory. 
But in vain. He was no more accustomed 
to wait than Louis XIV. No wonder he 
grew impatient, and meditated the wildest 
schemes — even that of walking up to the 
hall-door, and asking to see Sir Booth and 
Miss Sheckleton, and, if need be, Miss Fan- 
shawe. He only knew that, one way or 
another, he must see her. He was a young 
man of exorbitant impatience, and a vio- 
lent will, and would control events. 

There are consequences, of course, and 
these subjugators are controlled in their 
turn. Time, as mechanical science shows 
us, is an element in power; and patience is 
in durability. God waits, and God is might. 
And without patience we enter not into the 
kingdom of God. which is the kingdom of 
power, and the kingdom of eternity. 
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Cleve Verney’s romance, next morning 
was doomed to a prosaic interruption. He 
was examining a chart of the Cardyllian 
estuary, which hangs in the library, tryi 
to account for the boat’s having rouatal 
the bank at low water, at a point where he 
fancied there was a fathom to spare, when 
the rustic servant entered with— - 

“ Please, sir, a gentleman which his name 
is Mr. Larkin, is at the door, and wishes to 
see you, sir, on partickler business, please.” 

“ Just wait a moment, Edward. Three 
fathom — two — four feet—by Jove! So 
it is. We might have been aground for 
five hours; a shame there isn’t a buoy there 
—got off in a coach, by J ove. Larkin? 
Has he no card ?” 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“Oh! yes—very good. Mr. Larkin— 
The Lodge. Does he look like a gate- 
keeper ? ” 

“ No, sir, please ; quite the gentleman.” 

“ What the devil can he want of me? 
Are you certain he did not ask for my 
uncle ?” 

“ Yes, sir — the Honourable Mr. Verney 
— which I told him he wasn’t here.” 

“ And why did not you send him away, 
then?” 

“ He asked if you were here, and wished 
to see you partickler, sir.” 

“ Larkin — the Lodge; what is he like 
—tall or short—old or young?” asked 
Cleve. , 

“ Tall gentleman, please, sir — not youn 
— helderl , Sir, ray ther.” i 

“ By Jove! Larkin? I think it is. —Is 
he bald—a long face, eh?” asked Cleve 
with sudden interest. 

“ Yes, sir, a good deal in that way, sir — 
rayther.” 

“Show him in,” said Cleve; I shall 
hear all about it, now,” he soliloquized as 
the man departed. “Yes, the luckiest 
thing in the world!” 

The tall attorney, with the tall bald fore- 
head and pink eyelids entered simpering, 
with hollow jaws, and a stride that was 
meant to be perfectly easy and gentleman- 
like. Mr. Larkin had framed his costume 
upon something he had once seen u 
somebody whom he secretly worshipped as 
a great authority in quiet elegance. But 
every article in the attorney’s wardrobe 
looked always new —a sort of lavender 
was his favourite tint — a lavender waist- 
coat, lavender trowsers, lavender gloves — 
so that, as the tall lank fi came in, a 
sort of blooming and vernal effect, in spite 
of his open-black frock-coat, seemed to en- 


| ter and freshen the chamber. 
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“ How d’ye do, Mr. Larkin? My uncle 
is at present in France. Sit down, pray — 
can I be of any use?” said Cleve, who now 
recollected his appearance perfectly, and 
did not like it. 

The attorney, smiling engagingly, more 
and more, and placing a very smooth new 
hat upon the table, sat himself down, cross- 
ing one long leg over the other, throwing 
himself languidly back, and letting one of 
his long arms swing over the back of his 
chair, so that his fingers almost touched the 
floor, said — 

“ Oh?” in a prolonged tone of mild sur- 
prise. “They quite misinformed me in 
town —not at Verney House —I did not 
allow myself time to call there; but my 
agents, they assured me that your uncle, 
the Honourable Kiffyn Fulke Verney, was 
at present down here at Ware, and a most 
exquisite retreat it certainly is. My occu- 
pations, and I may say my habits, call me a 
good deal among the residences of our aris- 
tocracy,” he continued, with a careless 

ndeur and a slight wave of his hand, 
rowing himself a Tittle more back, “ and 
I have seen nothing, I assure you, Mr. Ver- 
ney, more luxurious and architectural than 
this patrician house of Ware, with its taste- 
ful colonnade, and pilastered front, and the 
distant view of the fashionable watering- 
place of Cardyllian, which also belongs to 
the family; nothing certainly lends a more 
dignified charm to the scene, Mr. Verney, 
than a distant view of family property, 
where, as in this instance, it is palpably ac- 
cidental — where.it is all forced, as in the 
otherwise highly magnificent seat of my 
friend Sir Thomas Omnibull, baronet ; so 
far from elevating, it pains one, it hurts 
one’s taste ” — and Mr. Jos. Larkinshrugged 
and winced a little, and shook his head — 
“ Do you know Sir Thomas ? —no —I dare 
say — he’s quite a new man, Sir Thomas — 
we all look on him in that light in our part 
of the world—a—§in fact, a parvenu.” 
which word Mr. Larkin pronounced as if it 
were spelled pair vennew. ‘ But you know, 
the British Constitution, every man may go 
up — we can’t help it — we can’t keep them 
down. Money is power, Mr. Verney, as 
the Earl of Coachhouse once said to me — 
and so it is; and when they make a lot of 
it, they come up, and we must only receive 
them, and make the best of them.” 

“ Have you had breakfast, Mr. Larkin ?” 
invuired Cleve, in answer to all this. 

“Thanks, yes—at Llewinan—a very 
sweet 7 —one of the sweetest, I should 
say, in this beauteous country.” 

“T don’t know—I dare say —I think 
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ou wished to see me on business, Mr. Lar- 
in ?” said Cleve. 

“T must say, Mr. Verney, you will permit 
me, that I really have been taken a little 
by surprise. I had expected confidently to 
find your uncle, the Honourable Kiffyn 
Fulke Verney, here, where I had certainly 
no hope of having the honour of finding 

ou.” 

I must here interpolate the fact that no 
person in or out of England was more ex- 
actly apprised of the whereabout of the 
Verneys, uncle and nephew, at the moment 
when he determined to visit Ware, with the 
ostensible object of seeing the Hon. Kiffyn 
Fulke, and the real one of seeing Mr. Cleve, 
than was my friend Mr. Larkin. He was, 
however, as we know, a gentleman of in- 

enious morals and labyrinthine tastes. 
With Truth he was, as it were, on bowing 
terms, and invariably spoke of her with re- 
spect, but that was all. There was no inti- 
macy, she was an. utterly impracticable ad- 
viser, and Mr. Larkin had grown up under 
a more convenient tuition. 

“ The information, however, I feel con- 
cerns you, my dear sir, as nearly, in a man- 
ner, as it does your uncle; in fact, your 
youth taken into account, more momentous- 
ly than it can so oldagentleman. I would, 
therefore, merely venture to solicit one con- 
dition, and that is, that you will be so good 
as not to mention me to your uncle as hav- 
ing conveyed this information to you, as he 
might himself have wished to be the first 
person to open it, and my having done so 
might possibly induce in his mind an un- 
pleasant feeling.” 

“IT shan’t see my uncle before the fif- 
teenth,” said Cleve Verney. 

“ A long wait, Mr. Verney, for such. in- 
telligence as it falls to my lot to communi- 
cate, which, in short, I shall be most happy 
to lay before you, provided you will be so 
good as to say you desire it on the condition 
I feel it due to all parties to suggest.” 

“ You mean that my uncle need not be 
told any thing about this interview. I don’t 
see that he need, if it concerns me.. What 
concerns him, I suppose you will tell him, 
Mr. Larkin.” 

“ Quite so; that’s quite my meaning; 
merely to avoid unpleasant feeling. I am 
most anxious to acquaint you — but you 
understand the delicacy of my position 
with your uncle—and that premised, I 
have now toinform you ” — here he dro 
his voice, and raised his hand a little, like a 

man impressing a sublime religious 
act—‘‘that your uncle, the Honourable 
Arthur Verney, is no more.” 
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The young man flushed up to the ve 
-roots of his hair. There was a little pi 
flush, also on the attorney’s long cheeks; 
for there was something exciting in even 
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shook his head. But rallying, he re-. 
marked — 

“You, of course, know how the title is 
affected by this event — and the estates ?” 


making such an announcement. The con-| And ashe raised his eyes he encountered 


sequences were so unspeakably magnifi- 
cent. 

Mr. Larkin saw a vision of permanent, 
confidential, and lucrative relations with 


the rich Verney family, such as warmed the | 


cool tide of his blood, and made him feel 
for the moment at peace with all mankind. 
Cleve was looking in the attorney’s eyes — 
the attorney in his. There was a silence 
for while you might count three or four. 
Mr. Larkin saw that his intended client, 
Cleve — the future Viscount Verney — was 
dazzled, and a little confounded. Recol- 
lecting himself, he turned his shrewd gaze 
on the marble face of Plato, who onl on 
his pedestal near the window, and a smile 
seraphic and melancholy lighted up the fea- 
tures and the sad pink eyes of the godly 
attorney. He raised them; he raised his 
great hand in the lavender glove, and shook 
his long head devoutly. 

“ Mysterious are the dealings of Provi- 
dence, Mr. Verney; happy those who read 
the lesson, sir. How few of us so favoured ! 
wonderful are His ways!” 

With a little effort, and an affectation of 
serenity, Cleve spoke : — 

“ No very great wonder, however, consid- 
ering he was sixty-four in May last.” The 
young man knew his vagabond uncle Ar- 
thur’s age to an hour, and nobody can blame 
him much for his attention to those figures. 
“It might not have happened, of course, 
for ten or twelve years, but it might have 
occurred, I suppose, at any moment. How 
did it happen? Do you know the particu- 
lars? But, is there —is there no (he was 
ashamed to say hope) no chance that he 
may still be living ? — is it quite certain ?” 

“ Perfectly certain, perfectly. Ina family 
matter, I have always made it a rule to be 
certain before speaking. No trifling with 
sacred feelings, that has been my rule, Mr. 
Verney, and although in this case there 
are mitigations as respects the survivors, 
considering the life of privation and, solitude 
and as I have reason to know, of ceaseless 
self-abasement and remorse, which was all 
that remained to your unhappy relative, the 
Honourable Arthur Verney, it was hardly 
to be desired that the event should be very 
much longer deferred.” 

Cleve Verney looked for a moment on 
the table, in the passing contagion of the 
good attorney's high moral tone. 

Cleve just said “yes,” in a low tone, and 





|the attorney’s fixed upon him with that 


. 


peculiar rat-like vigilance, concentrated 
and dangerous, which, as we know, those 
meek orbs sometimes assumed when his own 
interests and objects were intensely present 
to his mind. 

Cleve’s eye shrank for a second under 
the enigmatic scrutiny which as instantly 
gave way, in turn, before his glance. 

“ Oh, certainly,” said the attorney, “ the 
ublic know han something of great 
ouses, and their position; that is, generally, 

of course — details are quite another affair. 
But every one knows the truly magnificent 
position, Mr. Verney, in which the event 
places your uncle, and I may say you. At 
the same time the House of Lords, your 
house, I may call it now, are, very properly , 
particular in the matter of evidence.” 

“ Our consul, I suppose,” said Cleve 

“If he were cognizant of all the points 
necessary to put in proof, the case would be 
a very simple one indeed,” said Mr Larkin, 
with a sad smile, slowly shaking his tall 
head. 

“ Where, Mr. Larkin, did my poor uncle 
die ?” inquired Cleve, with a little effort at 
the word “ uncle.” 

“ In Constantinople, sir — a very obscure 
quarter. His habits, Mr. Verney, were 
very strange ; he lived like a rat — I should 
say a rabbit in a burrow. - Darkness, sir, ob- 
scurity — known, I believe, personally to 
but two individuals. Strange fate, Mr. 
Verney, for one born to so brilliant an in- 
heritance. Known to but two individuals, 
one of whom died — what a thing life is ! — 
but a few months before him, leaving, I 
may say, but one reliable witness to depose 
to his death ; and, for certain reasons, that 
witness is most reluctant to leave Constan- 
tinople, and not very easily to be discover- 
ed, even there. You see, Mr. Verney, now, 
probably, something of the difficulty of the 
case. Fortunately, I have got some valua- 
ble information, confidential, I may say, in 
its nature, and with the aid of a few valua- 
ble local agents, providentially at this mo- 
ment at my disposal, I think the difficulty 
may be quite overcome.” 

“If old Arthur Verney is dead, I'll find 
proof of the fact,” said Cleve ; “I'll send 
out people who will know how to come at 
it.” 

“ You must be well advised, and ve 
cautious, Mr. Verney — in fact, I may tell 
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you, you can’t be too cautious — for I happen 
to know that a certain low firm are already 
tampering with the witness.” 

“ And how the devil can it concern any 
firm to keep us — my uncle Kiffyn Verney 
out of his rights ?” said Mr. Cleve Verney, 
scornfully. 

“‘ Very true, Mr. Verney, in one sense, no 
motive; but I am older in the sad experi- 
ence of the world than you, Mr. Verney. 
At your age I could not believe it, much 
later I would not. But, ah! Mr. Verney, 
in the long-run, the facts are too strong for 
us. Poor, miserable, fallen human nature, 
it is capable of any thing. It is only too 
true, and too horrible. It sticks at nothing, 
my dear Mr. Verney, and their object is to 
command the witness by this means, and to 
dictate terms to you — in fact, my dear Mr. 
Verney, it is shocking to think of it—to 
extort money.” 

“TIT hope you over-estimate the difficulty. 
If the death has occurred, I wager my life 
we'll prove it, antl come what will I hope my 
uncle will never be persuaded to give 
those scoundrels a shilling.” 

“Certainly not — not: a shilling — not a 
farthing — but I have taken prompt, and I 
trust decisive steps to checkmate those gen- 
tlemen. I am not at liberty, just at present, 
to disclose all I know ; I don’t say that I could 
exactly undertake the management of the 
case, but I shall be very happy to volunteerall 
the assistance in my power; and, as I say, 
some accidental circumstances place me in a 
position to undertake that you shall not be 
defeated. A break-down, I may mention, 
would be a more serious matter than you 
seem to suppose ; in fact, I should prefer 
the Honorable Arthur Verney’s living for 
twelve years more, with clear proof of his 
death at the end of that time, than matters 
as they stand at present, with a failure of 
the necessary proof.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Larkin; 
my uncle, I am sure, will also be very much 
obliged. I understand, of course, the sort 
of difficulty you apprehend.” 

“ It’s not conjectural, Mr. Verney, I wish 
it were — but it’s past that; it exists,” said 
the attorney sadly. 

~ * Well, I can only say, we are very much 
obliged,” said Cleve, quite honestly. “I 
shan’t forget your wish, that I should not 
mention our conversation to my uncle, and 
if you should learn any thing further ” 

* You shall certainly hear it, Mr. Verney. 
I must now take my leave. Sweet day, 
and a beauteous country! How blest’ you 
are, Mr. Verney, in your situation! I al- 





lude to your scenery, and I may add, the 
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architectural magnificence of this princely 
residence. What a row of windows as I 
approached the house! What a number of 
bed-rooms you must have! Hardly so 
many, let us hope, as there are mansions, 
Mr. Verney, in that house to which we 
humbly trust we are proceeding.” Mr. 
Larkin, who, on his way, had called profes- 
sionally upon a subscriber to the Gylingden 
Chapel — an “ eminent Christian” — and 
talked accordingly — perceived that his 
meat was a little too strong for a babe of 
Mr. Verney’s a and concluded more 
like an attorney of this world. 

“ Splendid and convenient residence, 
and in all respects suitable, Mr. Verney, to 
the fine position of usefulness, and, I may 
say, splendour, to which you are about 
being called;” and he smiled round upon 
the book-cases and furniture, and waved his 
hand gently, as if in the act of diffusing a 
benediction. 

** Won’t you take something, Mr. Larkin, 
before you go?” asked Cleve. 

“ No — thanks —no, Mr. Verney — 
many thanks. It is but an hour since I 
had my modest dejeuner at that sweet little 
inn at Lewinan.” 

So on the door-steps they parted ;"the at- 
torney smiling quite celestially, and feeling 
all a-glow with affability, virtue, and a gen- 
eral sense of acceptance. In fact he was 
pleased with his morning’s work for several 
reasons — pleased with himself, with Cleve 
Verney, and confident of gliding into the 
management of the Verney estates, and in 
great measure of the Verneys themselves ; 
now seeing before him im the great and 
cloudy vista of his future a new and gor- 

us castle in the air. These chateaux, 
in the good man’s horizon had, of late, been 
multiplying rapidly, and there was now 
quite a little city of palaces in his perspec- 
tive —an airy pageant which, I think, he 
sometimes mistook for the New Jerusalem, 
he talked and smiled so celestially wheu it 
was in view. : 


CHAPTER XV. 
WITHIN THE SANCTUARY. 


“ So the Old Man of the Mountains is 
dead at last,” thought Cleve. “ Poor old 
sinner—+ what a mess he made of it— 
Uncle Arthur! Fine cards, uncle, ill play- 
ed, sir. I wonder what it all was. To 
judge by the result, he must have been a 

recious fool. Of what sort was your folly, 
wonder — weak brains, or violent will ? 
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They say he was clever, — a little bit mad, 
I dare say; an idea ran away with bim, 
whip and spurs, but no bridle — not unlike 
me, I sometimes think, - headstrong — head- 
long — but I'll never run in your track, 
though I may break my neck yet. And so 
this Viscount Verney, de jure — out-cast 
and renegade, de facto — has died in one of 
those squalid lanes of Constantinople, and 
lies among r Asiatics, in a Turkish 
cemetery ! is was the meaning of my 
Uncle Kiffyn’s letter — never was mortal in 
such a fuss and flurry about any thing, as 
he is at this moment; and yet he must 

ractise his affectation of indifference, and 
is airs of superiority — what a fool my 
Uncle Kiffyn is!” 

Cleve walked back to the study. Things 
looked changed, somehow. He had never 

received before how old and dingy the 

urniture was,and how shabby the paint 
and gilding had grown. 

“ This house must be made habitable, one 
of the first things,” said he, “ and we must 
take our right place in the county. The 
Hammerdons have been every thing here. 
It must not be so.” 

Cleve went to the window and looked out. 
The tinver of Ware is old and magnificent. 
The view of Malory and Cardyllian and 
all that Verney sea-board does make an 
imposing display across the water. The 
auctioneering slang of the attorney had 
under its glare and vulgarity a pleasant 
foundation of truth; and as the young man 
viewed this landscape the sun seemed to 
brighten over it, and he smiled with a new 
and solemn joy swelling at his heart. 

“ IT hope that attorney fellow, Larkin, will 

on and work this thing properly. It 
would be too bad that any delay should oc- 
cur for want of proof — another name for 
want of energy — after the unfortunate old 
fellow has actually died.” 

Mr. Larkin’s card was upon the table, and 
with the providence which in all small mat- 
ters distinguished him, he had written 
under “ The Lodge” his post-town, “ Gy- 
lingden.” So Cleve Verney wrote forth- 
with to tell him that although he had no 
authority to direct inquiries in the matter, 
and that his uncle would, of course, under- 
take that, he was yet so strongly of 
opinion that no time should be wasted, and 
that Mr Larkin’s services might be of the 
greatest possible value, that he could not 
torbear writing to say so; and also that he 
would take the first opportunity of pressing 
that view upon his uncle. So the letter 
found the good attorney that evening at 
“The Lodge.” He needed no such spur. 
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He was, in fact, very deep in the business 
already, and, with his own objects in view, 
was perhaps quite as much excited as either 
Cleve Verney or his uncle. 

When Cleve had despatched this note, 
the restlessness and fever of this new and 

at suspense were upon him. It was im- 
possible to sit down and read his magazines 
and newspapers. Had he been a fisherman, 
he might have taken his rod and fly-book, 
and becalmed his excited spirit in that mys- 
terious absorption. But he had never 
sessed patience for the gentle craft. It 
ought to be cultivated early for its meta- 
physical virtues— neither transient like 
music nor poisonous like opium. For a 
harassed or excited mind, priceless is the 
resource of being able to project itself into 
the condition of the otter or the crane, and 
think of nothing but fish. 

Two sedatives, however, were at his 
disposal — cigars and the sea — and to them 
he betook himself. Away went the Wave 
over the sparkling sea, with a light breeze, 
toward the purple dome of Pendillion, 
streaked with dull yellow rock, and towering 
softly in the distance. Delightful sea-breeze, 
fragrant cigars, and gently-rising, misty 
woods of Malory with their romantic inter- 
est — and all seen under the glory of this 
great news from the East. The cutter 
seemed to dance and writhe along the waves 
in elation and delight, and the spray flew. 
up like showers of brilliants from the hands 
of friendly Undines sporting round her 
bows. ‘Trance-like it seemed, all musical 
and dreamy; and Cleve felt, for the hour, 
he could have lived’and died in that luxu-- 
rious fascination. 

Away for Pendillion ran the cutter. He 
did not choose idle tongues in Cardyllian to 
pe of his hovering about Malory. He 

new his yacht would be seen from the 

pier. Active Captain Shrapnell frequented 
it, and would forthwith report her course in 
the billiard and reading rooms, with such 
conjectures as might strike his ingenious 
mind. So the cutter should run for that 
remote headland for nearly an hour, and 
then with a change of tack for Penruthyn 
Priory, which was hidden from Cardyllian 
eyes by intervening promontories; and 
not one of the wise-acres could tell or guess 
where he had been. 

When the sail of the yacht had grown 
like a grdy speck in the distance, she was 
put about, and at a sharp angle ran to the 
rude pier of Penruthyn Priory, whence 
taking his gun as if for a ramble in. the 
Warren, he told his men to expect him in. 
about two hours, at the turn of the tide. 


MALORY. 











Across the Warren there is a wild path- 
way which leads toward Malory, coming 
out upon the old road close by Llanderris 
churchyard, and within a few minutes’ walk 
of the wooded nds of the ancient 
Dower House of the Verneys. 

Approached from this point, there is a 
gondii melancholy in the old wood. The 
quiet little church of Llanderris, and the 
graveyard with its old yew tree, and the 
curve of the narrow road overhung by ivy- 
mantled ash trees, form the foreground, as 

approach the wildest side of the wood- 
which lie at the foot of the gentle 
descent. 

The little by-road making a sweep skirts 
the rear of the Malory grounds. Here the 
great hawthorn hedges have, time out of 
mind, been neglected, and have grown gigan- 
tic and utterly irregular, stooping from the 
grassy bank like isolated trees, and leaving 
wide gaps through which you may see the 
darkened sward, the roots and stems of the 
forest trees within, and the vistas that break 
dimly into the distance. 

Hours had passed since the Wave had left 
the jetty of Ware, and the autumnal sun was 
already declining in the early evening. 
There is no hour and no light, not even 
night and moonlight — so favourable to a 
certain pensive and half saddened view of 
fancy, as that at which the day gives signs 


of approaching farewell, and gilds the land- 


-seape with a funereal splendour. 

en Cleve reached the old road that 
‘descends by the churchyard, and through its 
‘double bh ws looked down upon the 
-enchanted grounds of Malory, he slackened 
his pace, and fell into a sort of reverie and 


rapture. 

There are few of the impostures we 
‘commit more amusing than that which 
we habitually practise upon ourselves in 
-assigning the highest moral motives for do- 
ing what pleases us best. 

“If my Uncle Arthur had married some 
-one whom he really loved, how differently all 
might have gone with him! Here am I, 
with more money ultimately awaiting me 
ithan I shall really care to -. One 
‘thousand pounds with me will do more than 
two thousand with most other men. I don’t 
play. I'm not on the turf. Why should I 
‘sacrifice my chance of happiness for the 
sake of a little more money, which I really 
don’t want, or for the sake of eonnex- 
ion? If I can’t make my way without the 
aid of a wife, I’m not fit for polities, and the 
-sooner I turn to something else the better. 
Every man t to consult his affections, 


sand to make his home the centre of them. 
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Where is the of fortune, and money, 
and all that, if it does not enable one to do 
so? How can you love your children if 
ou don’t love their mother — if you hate 
er, by Jove—asI know fellows that do. 
Settlements, and political influence —all 
very fine—andwe expect happiness to 
come of itself, when we ad sold our last 
chance of it.” 

In this vein was Cleve Verney’s contem- 
plation — and even more virtuous and un- 
worldly as he proceeded — in the elation of 
his new sense of omnipotence and glory. 
Had he been a little franker with himself, 
he might have condensed it thus, “ A fanc 
has taken possession of me, and I don 
choose to deny myself.” 

Troubling his visions, however, was the 
image of his uncle, and the distant sound 
of his cold uncomfortable voice, and a sense 
of severity, selfishness, and danger, under 
his feeble smile. Against this teasing phan- 
tom with its solemn prattle, however, he 
closed his eyes and shook his ears. He had 
never enjoyed a sail or a walk so in all his 
life. Was nature ever so glorious before, 
or romance so noble and tender? What a 
pensive glow and glory was over every 
thing! He walked down the steep little 
curve of the old road, and found himself on 
the path that follows the low bank and thorn 
trees which fence in the woods of Malory. 

Walking slowly, and now and then paus- 
ing, he looked among the trunks and down 
the opening aisles of the wood. But there 
was no sign of life. The weeds nodded in 
the shadow, and now and then a brown 
leaf fell. It was like the wood of the 
“Sleeping Beauty.” The dusky sunlight 
touched it drowsily, and all the air was si- 
lent and slumbrous. 

The path makes a turn round a thick 
clump of trees, and as he passed this, on a 
sudden he saw the beautiful young lady 
standing near the bank, her hat thrown on 
the ground, the thick folds of her chestnut 
hair all golden in the misty sunlight. Never 
so like the Guido before. The large eyes, 
the delicate, oval, and pearly tints, and the 
small vermilion mouth, its full lips parted, 
he could see the sunlight glitter on the edge 
of the little teeth within, 

A thrill—akind of shiver — passed 
through him, as if at sight of a beautiful 
spectre. She saw him stop, and in the 
Senay silence, he thought— was it 
fancy ?—he saw a blush just tinge her 
cheeks. On the bank, glimmering in the 
sunlight, was the cage with the little squir- 
rels hopping inside. 

« What @ sweet evening!” said he. 
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« Pve been down to Penruthyn Priory — 
I’ve grown so fond of that old place. I 
used not to care about it; but—bnt one 
changes — and now it seems to me the most 
interesting place in the world, except, per- 
haps, one. You tired of it very quickly, 
Miss Fanshawe. You have not half seen it, 
you know. Why don’t you come and see 
it a 2” ‘ ini 

“JT su we ought to,” said the youn 
lady, “ wa idee pa we shall.” sees 

“ Then do to-morrow, pray,” said he. 

She laughed, and said, 

“ An excursion like that must always de- 

d on the whim of the moment, don’t 
you think, to be the least pleasant? It 
ioses its charm the moment it loses the air 
of perfect liberty and caprice ; and I don’t 
know whether we shall ever see the old 
Priory again.” 

“ T’m very sorry,” said Cleve. There was 
honest disappointment in his tone, and his 
dark soft eyes looked full in hers. 

She laughed again a little, and looking 
at the pretty old Church of Llanderris, that 
stands among nodding ash-trees on the near 
upland, she said, 

“That old church is, I think, quite beau- 
tiful. I was exploring these woods with my 
little squirrels here, when I suddenly came 
upon this view, and here I have stood for 
nearly ten minutes.” 

“ [’m very much obliged, I know, to Llan- 
derris Church, and I’m glad you admire it, 
for I like it very much myself,” said Cleve. 
“ And so you hzve got two squirrels. Iwas 
so sorry to hear last Sunday that you had 
lost your little pet, Whisk. Wasn't that 
his name ?” 

“Yes. Poor little Whisk !” 

> And you're not going to leave Malo- 


“ Not immediately, I believe,” said Miss 
Fanshawe. 

“That makes me very happy for three 
reasons. First, it proves that you have 
some confidence, after all, in me; and next, 
because it shows that you are not so 
troubled here as you feared you might be ; 
and the third reason — perhaps you shall 
never know until, at least, you can guess 
it.” 

“ Yes ; is not talking of leaving im- 
OP oof Boney Tm glad of f, for I rin it 
was important that he should be able for a 
little time lo to remain in England. 
And now, I think my little squirrels want 

' their nuts, and I must go.” 

“ Poor little prisoners! You're all pris- 

oners here. You shut yourselves up 80 
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jealously,” said Cleve. “ The monastic spir- 
it still haunts this place, I think. It must 
be that old convent ground. Almost every 
day I walk by this old place, and never have 
seen you once, even through the grille, un- 
til ep . 

he stooped to pick up the cage. 

“Tm ne ged hake hens Coble ou 
go, Miss Fanshawe, won’t you, through the 
grille — the hedge, I mean ?” 

“ Well, I wish you good-by,” she said 
merrily, but without coming nearer. 

“ And we are good friends ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ And — and I'll tell you a secret, but you 
must forgive me.” As he spoke, Cleve Ver- 
ney, with a step or two, mounted the bank 
and stood beside the young lady within the 
precincts of Malory. 

“ Don’t mind coming in, pray,” said she. 

“ Only for a moment—only one word,” 
wx Cleve. 

“ Well,” laughed Miss Fanshawe, though 
he thought a little uneasily, for she glanced 
toward the house, and he fancied was think- 
ing of Sir Booth. “If you will, I can’t help 
it, only you must remember there are dogs 
in the yard, and,” she added, more gravely, 
“ papa has so many notices up to keep peo- 
ple away, I think he’d be vexed.” 

“ Here I’m almost on neutral ground. It 
is only a step, and I'm gone. I want to tell 
you — you must forgive me — but it was I 
who ventured to send that little boy with 
those squirrels there. I knew how lonel 
you were, and I was selfish enough to wis 
to give you even so small an evidence of the 
sincerity of my professions — my anxiety to 
be employed. 

“ That little boy oy to return, but 
has never come back,” said Miss Fanshawe, 
throwing back her head a little, and push- 
ing back her rich tresses. He thought there 
was a brighter colour in her cheeks, and 
that she looked a little haughty. She was 
certainly very grave. 

“ He could not help it, poor little fellow. 
He lives at Pendillion, nine miles across the 
water, and nearly thirty by the road. You 
must lay the whole blame upon me — you 
must, indeed. It’s all my fault.” 

Miss Fanshawe was looking haughtily 
down upon the unconscious ulrrels. 
There was something of disdain in this 
oe that fell from under her long silken 
ashes askance upon them, ho and 
frisking within their wires, as if she medi- 
tated sending them away in disgrace. 

“You must not be vexed with them either, 
it is all my doing, my fault, let me confess. 
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I ran down in my boat to Pendillion, and | ow suddenly descended upon the trees, and 


looked up that little fellow who always has 
half-a-dozen squirrels. I had to go twice to 
find him, and then brought him here, and 
he met a lady in the wood. There was no 
mistaking the description, and so these lit- 
tle creatures are your happy captives — and 
— and I hope you are not very angry with 
me.” 
The colour wa; brilliant in her cheeks, 
and gave a corresponding brilliancy to her 
great eyes; how were they so mysterious 
and yet so frank. She looked on him 
avely in silence for a moment, and then 
Seen upon the little prisoners in the cage. 
Was she angry — was she embarrassed — 
was she secretly pleased? That odd, beau- 
tiful girl — he could not quite understand 


er. 

But Mr. Cleve Verney was an impetuous 
orator ; when he took fire upon a theme, he 
ran on daringly — 

“ And I’ve done more — I’m even more 
guilty; I'll hide nothing—TI’ve taken a 
great reward — I’ve got a talisman that I 
prize above any thing — this little coin ;” 
and there was a bright shilling fixed like a 
“ charm ” to his watch-guard. “ It is mine 
— you only can guess; no one‘shall ever 
know why I wore it next my heart, and you 
may blame, but you won't quite condemn 
me; and won’t you make it up with those 
poor little squirrels, and tell me it’s all for- 
given, and — by Jove, here’s Miss Sheckle- 
ton.” 

And so she was approaching with her firm 
light step, and pleasant smile, in the shadow 
of the great trees, and near enough already 
to greet Mr. Verney with — 

* How d’'ye do? What a charming even- 
ing!” and having arrived at the hawthorn 
tree beside which they were standing, she 
added, in the low tone in which she hab‘tu- 
ally spoke of the Baronet —“ Sir Booth is 
is not very well this evening —he’s in his 
room, and he'll stay at home reading the 
newspapers, at all events for an hour or so.” 

There was a want of tact in this little in- 
timation which had an effect quite different 
from that which the good-natured spinster 
intended ; for Miss Fanshawe said, lifting the 
little cage, and looking in upon its tiny in- 
habitants in the sunlight — 

«“ Then I had better run in and see him.” 
And with a gay slight “ Good-by,” she nod- 
ded to Mr. Cleve Verney. The smile was 


only a momentary light, and the great ha- 
zel.eyes looked thoughtfully as she turned 
away; and as she disappeared among the 
old ¢rees, it seemed to him that a dull shad- 





the grass, and the landscape. 

“ We are always, Mr. Verney, in a fuss 
here ; that is, we never know exactly what 
a post may bring us any morning or even- 
ing, or how suddenly we may have to go. 
You may guess what it is to me, who have to 
arrange every thing,” said the old lady, lift- 
ing her thin fingers and shaking her head. 
« As for Margaret there, she’s both clever 
and energetic — but no experience; and 
therefore, I don’t allow her to take her 
share. Poor thing it is a sad thing for her, 
and this place so very solitary for her. 

“You must make her come to-morrow.” 
said Cleve, “ and see the Priory ; you only 
half saw it the other day, and I assure you 
it is really well worth looking at; and it 
will make an excuse to tempt her outside 
this gloomy place. I can’t conceive any thing 
worse than being shut up week after week 
in this solitude and darkness; you really 
must persuade her; at what hour do you 


‘think you will be there ?” 


“ Well now, Ireally will try,” said good- 
natured Miss Sheckelton, “ positively I will ; 
and I think about three o’clock — I’ll make 
an effort ; and I'll send for the boat without 
asking her, and she can hardly refuse me, 
then. You have not been here very long, 
Mr. Verney ?” she added, with a not un- 
natural curiosity. 

“ Only a minute or two before you came,” 
he answered, a little inaccurately, I think. 

“ Well, then, to-morrow, I hope to tempt 


“her out a little, as you advise ; and — and” 


—she glanced over her shoulder toward the 
house —* perhaps I had better bid you 
good-by for the present, Mr. Verney ; good- 
bye! how beautiful every thing looks!” 

She gave him her hand very cordially. 
Was there a sort of freemasonry and a ro- 
mantic sympathy in that kindly farewell ? 
Cleve felt that she at least half understood 
him. Even in reserved natures, there is an 
instinctive yearning for a confidant in such 
situations, and a friendly recognition, even 
at a distance, of one that promises to fill 
that place of sympathy. 

So there they parted, with friendly looks, 
and a friendly spirit. Romantic and simple 
Miss Sheckleton, he felt that you were a true 
denizen of those regions in which of late, he 
had been soaring, unworldly, true. It is 
well for a time to put off the profound attor- 
ney-nature of man—we brought noth- 
ing into this world, and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out —and to abandon 
ourselves for a few happy moments to the 
poetry and kindness which are eternal. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR VISITOR. 

In romances, it is usual for lovers to dream 
a great deal and always of the objects of 
their adorations. We acquiesce gravely and 
kindly in these conventional visions; but 
on reflection, we must admit that lovers have 
no faculty of dreaming, and of selecting 
the subjects of their dreams superior to that 
of ordinary persons. Cleve, I allow, sat up 
rather late that night, thinking, I venture to 
say, a great deal about the beautiful young 
lady who, whether for good or ill, now 
haunted his thoughts incessantly ; and with 
this brilliant phantom, he walked romanti- 
cally in the moonlight, by the chiming shingle 
of the sea. But I don’t know what his dreams 
were about, or that he had any dreams 
at all; and in fact, I believe he y Bes very 
soundly, but awoke in the morning with a 
vegne anticipation of something very de- 
lightful and interesting. Why is it that 
when we first awake the pleasures or the 
horrors of the coming day seems always 
most intense ? 

Another bright autumnal day with just 
breeze enough to fill the sails of the cutter. 
On his breakfast-table from the post-office 
of Ware, lay a letter, posted over night, at 
Gylingden, by his newly revealed good 
angel, “very truly, his,” Jos. Larkin. It 
said — 


“ My DEAR Sir, 

“The interview with which you this 
morning honoured me conveyed more fully 
even than your note implies, your wishes on 
the subject of it. Believe me, I needed no 
fresh incentive to exertion in a matter so 
pregnant with serious results, and shall be 
only too happy to expend thought, time, 
and money, in securing with promptitude a 
successful termination of what in dilatory or 
inexperienced hands might possibly prove a 
most tedious and distressing case. I have 
betore me directions of proofs on which I 
have partially acted, and mean in the sequel, 
to do so completely. I may mention that 
there pti me on my arrival a letter 
from my agent, to whom I more particularly 
referred in the conversation which you were 
pleased to invite this morning, conveying in- 
formation of very high importance, of which 
I shall be happy to apprize you in detail 
when next I have the honour of a conference. 
I am not quite clear as to whether I men- 
tones this morning a person named Ding- 
well ? — 

“ No, you did not,” interpolated Cleve ” — 
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“Who,” continued the letter, “ resides, 
under circumstances of considerable de- 
licacy on his part, at Constantinople, and 
who has hitherto acted as the correspondent 
and agent of the Jewish firm, through whom 
the Dowager Lady Verney and your uncle, 
the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney, were accus- 
tomed, with a punctuality so honourable to 
their feelings, to forward the respective an- 
nuities, which they were so truly considerate 
as mutually to allow for the maintenance of 
the unfortunate deceased. This gentleman, 
Mr. Dingwell, has been unhappily twice a 
bankrupt in London, in early life, and there 
are still heavy judgments against him; and 
as he is the only witness discoverable, com- 
petent, from his habits of lar com- 
munication with your lamented uncle for 
years, to depose to his identity and his 
death, it is unfortunate that there should 
exist, for the special reasons I have mention- 
ed, considerable risk and difficulty in his un- 
dertaking to visit London, for the purpose 
of making the necessary depositiens; and I 
fear he cannot be induced to take that ste 
without some considerable pecuniary sacri- 
fice on your part. This will necessarily 
form one of the topics for discussion at the 
proposed conference of the 15th prox. ; and 
it is no small point in our favor, satis- 
factorily to be assured that a witness to the 
cardinal points to which I have referred is 
actually produceable, and at this moment in 
communication with me. 

“TI have the honour, to be, dear sir, very 
truly yours, — Jos. LARKIN. 

. The Lodge, Gylingden.” 

« P. S. I may mention that the Jewish firm 
to which.I have referred have addressed to 
me a letter, apprizing me of the decease of 
the Hon. Arthur Verney, a step which, as 
terminating the annuities on which they 
received an annual percentage, they would 
not, I presume, have adopted, had they not 
been absolutely certain of the event, and 
confident also that we must, if they were 
silent, be otherwise apprized of it.” 

I think our old friend, Jos. Larkin, wrote 
this letter with several views, one of which 
was that, in the event of his thinking proper, 
some years hence, notwithstanding his little 
flourishes of gratuitous service, to unmuzzle 
the ox who had trod out the corn, and to 
send in his little bill, it might help to show 
that he had been duly instructed to act in 
this matter at least by Mr. Cleve Verney. 
The other object, that of becoming the 
channel of negotiating terms with Mr. Ding- 
well, offered obvious advantages to a gentle- 
man of acquisitive diplomacy and ingenious 
morals. 
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Cleve, however, had not yet learned to 
suspect this Christian attorney, and the 
lettet on the whole was highly satisfactory. 

“ Capital man of business, this Mr. Lar- 
kin ! ho could have expected an answer, 
and so full an answer, so immediately to his 
letter? That is the kind of attorney the 
world sighed for. Eager, prompt, clear, 
making Fis clients’ interests his own” — 
more literally sometimes than Cleve was 
yet aware —‘“‘disinterested, spirited, for 
was he not risking his time, skill, and even 
money, without having been retained in 
this matter, and with even a warning that 
he might possibly never be so? Did he not 
also come in the livery of religion, and dis- 
cuss business, as it were, in a white robe 
and with a palm in hishand? And was it 
not more unlikely that a man who commit- 
ted himself every hour to the highest princi- 
ples should practise the lowest, than a per- 
son who shirked the subject of virtue, and 
thought religion incongruous with his 
doings ? “Perhaps, Cleve thought, there is 
a little too much of that solemn flam. But 
who can object if it helps to keep him 


straight ? 

This was the day of surprises. Cleve had 
gone up to his room to replenish his cigar- 
case, when a chaise drove up to the hall-door 
of Ware, and looking out he beheld with a 
sense of dismay, his uncle's man, Mr. Rid- 
ley, descending from his seat on the box, 
and opening the door of the vehicle from 
which the thin stiff figure of the Hon. Kiffyn 
Fulke Verney descended, and entered the 
house. 

Could the devil have hit upon a more ill- 
natured plan for defeating the delightful 
hopes of that day? Why could not that 
teasing old man stay where he was? Hea- 
ven only knows for how many days he might 
linger at Ware, lecturing Cleve upon themes 
on which his opinion was not worth a pin, 
directing him to write foolish letters, and 
now and then asking him to obleege him by 
copying papers of which he required duph- 
cates, benumbing him by his chilly pres- 
ence, and teasing him by his exactions. 

Cleve grcaned when he saw this specta- 
cle from his window, and muttered some- 
thing, I don’t care what. 

“ Let him send for me if he wants me. 
I shan’t pretend to have seen him,” was 
Cleve’s petulant resolve But a knock at 
his room door, with an invitation from his 
uncle to visit him in the library, settled the 
question. 

“How d’ye do, Cleve,” and his uncle, 
who was sitting in a great chair at the table, 
with some letters, noted, and folded into 
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long slim allel already before 
ban, put forth a thin hand’ for him to shake, 
throwing back his head, and fixing his some- 
what dull grey eyes with an imperious sort 
of curiosity upon him, he said, “ Yes — yes 
—recruiting, I was always in favour of 
making the most of the recess, about it. 
You make the most of it. I saw Winkledon 
and your friend Colonel Tellerton at Dyce’s 
yesterday, and talked with ’em, about it, 
and they both agreed with me, we are pret- 
ty sure of a stormy session, late sittings, and 
no end of divisions, and I am glad you are 
taking your noliday so sensibly. The Wave’s 
here, isn’t she ? and you sail in her a good 
deal, I dare say, about it, you’ve got your- 
self a good deal sunburnt. Yes, the sun does 
that ; and you’re looking very well, about 
it, I think, very well indeed.” 

To save the reader trouble, I mention here, 
that the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney has a 
habit of introducing the words “ about it,” 
as everybody is aware who has the honour 
of knowing him, without relation to their 
meaning, but simply to caulk, as it were, 
the seams of his sentences, to stop them 
where they open, and save his speech from 
foundering for want of this trifling half- 
pennyworth of oakum. 

“Very lonely, sir, Ware is. You've 
come to stay for a little time perhaps.” 

“Oh! no. Oh, dear no. My view upon 
that subject is very decided indeed, as you 
know. I ask myself this question, — What 
goon can I possibly do about it, by residing 

or any time at Ware, until my income sha 
have been secured, and my proper position 
ascertained and recognized? I find myself, 
by the anomalous absurdity of our existing 
law, placed in a position, about it, of so 
much difficulty and hardship, that although 
the people must feel it very much, and the 
country regret it, I feel it only due to myself 
to wash my hands, about it, of the entire 
thing for the present, and to accept the po- 
sition of a mere private gentleman, which 
the existing law, in its wisdom, imposes 
upon me— don’t you see ?” 

“Tt certainly is,” acquiesced. Cleve, “a 
gross absurdity that there should be no pro- 
vision for such a state of things.” 

“ Absurdity ! my dear sir, I don't call it 
absurdity at all, I call it rank injustice, and 
a positive cruelty,” said the feeble voice of 
this old gentleman with an eager quaver in 
it, while, as always occurred when he was 
suddenly called on for what he called his 
“ sentiments” upon this intolerable topic, 4 
pink flush suffused his thin temples and nar- 
row forehead. Here I am, about it, invest- 
ed by opinion, don’t you see,and a moral 
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constraint, with the liabilities of a certain 
pee and yet excluded from its privi- 
eges and opportunities. And what, I ask 
myself, can come of such a thing, except 
the sort of thing, about it, which we see go- 
ing on? Don’t you see ?” 

“ Any news of any kind from the East, 
sir?” asked Cleve. 

“ Well, now, wait—a—a— I'll come to 
it— I’m coming to that. I wrote to you to 
say that you were to meet me in town, d’ye 
i on the fifteenth, and I mean to have a 

. Larkin, an attorney, a very proper per- 
son in his rank of life — a very he a cm 
son — about it, to meet, us and produce his 
papers, and make his statement again. 
And I may tell you that he’s of opinion, 
and under the impression, that poor Arthur 
is dead, about it ; and now you'll read this 
letter — very good, and now this — very 
good, and now this.” 

As he handed these papers over to Cleve 
in succession, the young gentleman thought 
his uncle’s air a little grander than usual, 
and fancied there was a faint simper of tri- 
umph discernible under the imposing solem- 
nity of his looks. 

“ A — well, that’s all at present ; and im- 
mediately on receiving the first of these I 
wrote to the Consul there — a very proper 
man, very well connected ; I was, I may say, 
instrumental in getting his appointment for 
him — saying he’d obleege me by instituting 
inquiry and communicating the result, and 
possibly I may hear before the fifteenth ; 
and I should be very glad, about it, to learn 
or know something definite, in which case, 
you see, there would be a natural solution 
of the complication, and prove Arthur's 
death, about it, would clear up the whole 
thing, asin fact it does in all such cases, 
don’t you see ?” 

“ Of course, sir, perfectly.” 

__ “ And as to mourning and all that, about 
it, I don’t quite see my way, no, I don’t; be- 
cause, d’ye see, I rather think there should 
be nothing of the kind : but it’s time enough 
to decide what the house of Verney are to 
do when I shall have all the circumstances, 
don’t you see, and every thing. 
leve acquiesced. 

“ And if the dissolution comes next au- 
tumn — as they apprehend it may — you'll 
have no annoyance from the old quarter — 
Sir Booth Fanshawe — he’s quite ruined — 
about it; and he’s been obliged to leave the 
country ; he’s in France, I understand, and 
I’ve directed our people in town to follow 
Ht proceedings as sharply as possible. 

has never spared me, egad, and has of- 
ten distressed me very seriously by his ma- 
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levolent and utterly wanton opposition 
where he had absolutely no chance what- 
ever, and knew it, nor any object, I give 
you my honour, except to waste my money, 
when, owing to the absurd and cruel posi- 
tion I was placed in, he knew very well I 
could not have a great deal to throw away. 
I look upon a person of that kind as a mere 
nuisance ; I look upon it as a matter of 
dooty and of principle, about it, which one 
owes to society, don’t you see, to extermi- 
nate them like vermin. And if you want to 
stop it, you musn’t let him off when you’ve 
got the advantage at last, do you see ? You 
must follow it up, and show evil-disposed 
people that if they choose to play that game 
they may, but that you won’t let ’em off, 
about it and that.” . 

These were not very pleasant words in 
Cleve’s ears. 

“ And, egad, sir, I'll make an example of 
that person — I owe it to the principle of 
fair political warfare, about it. What busi- 
ness had he torun me into six thousand 
pounds expense for mute, when he had 
not really a hundred pounds at the time he 
could call his own? And I ask myself, 
where’s the good of laws if there’s no way of 
reaching a person who commits, from the 
worst possible motives, an outrage like that, 
and goes on doing that sort of thing, about 
it?” 

Here the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney 
paused for a minute, and then looked at his 
watch. 

“ Just ten minutes still left me. I'll ask 
you to touch the bell, Cleve. I’m going to 
the railway —to Lluinan, about it, and to 
see the people at Heathcote Hall ; and l’ve 
been thinking you ought to turn over in 
your mind what I said last Easter, when 
we were at Dawling Hill. If this affair of 
poor Arthur’s should turn out to be quite 
genuine, I think the connexion would rec- 
ommend itself to most people,” he said 


grandly, “ and in fact you might strengthen 
camel very materially, about it. You 
could not do better than marry Ethel; de- 


nd upon it, the connexion will serve you 

er uncle, you know — always some of that 
family —in the Cabinet ; and Dorminster, 
they say — every one says it — Winkledon, 
for instance, and Colonel Tellers, about it 
—they both said the other day he'll very 
probably be Minister. Every one says that 


‘sort of thing, about it; and it has been my 


opinion a long time before people generally 
began to say so, and things of that sort, don’t 
you see?” 

As a general rule Cleve knew that there 
was no use in fighting any favourite point 
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with his uncle. He acquiesced and relied | have seen some public life, and known peo- 
upon dilatory opportunities and passive re- | ple — and things of that sort. Heisa young 
sistance ; so now he expressed himself most | man who can take a hint, and, egad, I thin 
tefully for the interest he had always taken | I’ve kept him pretty straight about it up to 
in him, and seemed to lend an attentive ear, | this, and put him on a right track, and 
while the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney ram- | things ; and if I’m spared, I'll put him on sir. 
bled on upon this theme in his wise and | I know pretty well about things, and you see 
quietly dictatorial way. It was one of his | the people talk to me, and they listen to me, 
——— occupations, and secretly pleased about it, and I make him understand what 
is self-love, this management of Cleve Ver- | he’s:about, and things.” 
ney — really a promising young man—and| And then came the parting. He gave 
whom he magnified, as he did everything | Cleve ten pounds, which Mrs. Jones, the 
else that be’ onged to him, and whose success- | draper’s wife, used to distribute for him 
es in the house, and growth in general es- | among certain poor people of Cardyllian. 
timation, he quietly took to himself as the | So his small soul was not destitute of kind- 
direct consequence of his own hints and ma- | liness, after it’s fashion; and he drove 
nipulations, and his “keeping the young “away from Ware, and Cleve stood upon the 
man straight about it.” steps, smiling and waving his hand, and re- 
“He has an idea—the young man has | peating, “ On the fifteenth,” and then, sud- 
— that I know something about it — that I | denly was grave. 





Wasuina. — The evening previous to wash- | rations for washing fluids, we give the process 
ing, all the clothes should be gathered up and | employed with them, but coloured clothes, in 
assorted ; wovlens, coloured clothes, unbleached | our experience, can be washed in none of them 
cottons, and linens and fine clothes, into their | without injury to the colour. Calicoes, col- 
separate bundles. Except woolens and coloured | oured lawns, and coloured cottons, and linens 
clothes, all other kinds should be put to soak | generally, are washed through two suds and 
over night, the very dirty parts having soap | two rinsing waters; starch being used in the 
rubbed on them. If you use a washing fluid, | last, as all clothes look better and keep clean 
it is usually mixed in the soaking water ; if you | longer if a little stiffened. Many calicoes will 
use no wash mixture, the next morning wring | spot if soap is rubbed on them; thev should be 
out the clothes, and proceed to wash them care- | washed in a lather, simply. A spoonful of ox- 
fully through two warm lathers ; then boil them | gall to a gallon of water will set the colours of 
in clean lather briskly, but not longer than a | most any goods soaked in it previous to wash- 
half-hour. Wash them out of il, rinse |ing. A teacup of lye in a bucket of water will 
through two waters. The last rinsing-water | improve the colour of black goods. A strong, 
should have a delicate tinge of blue, likewise a | clean tea of common hay will preserve the col- 
small quantity of starch for all cottons or lin- | our of those French linens so much used in 
ens; reserve those you wish stiffer for the last, | summer by both sexes. If the water in which 
and mix more starch in the water. Shirt bo- | potatoes‘are cooked is saved and boiled down 
soms and collars, skirts, in short, any thing you | it stiffens black calicoes as well as starch, and 
wish very stiff, should be dipped in starch while | saves them from the dusty and smeared look 
dry. Swiss and other thin muslins and laces | they so often have. Vinegar in the rinsing 
are dipped in starch while dry, and then clapped | water, for pink or green calicoes, will brighten 
with the hands in the right condition to iron. |them. Pearlash answers the same end for pur- 
Calicoes, brilliants, and lawns of white grounds, | ples and blue. Coloured and white flannels 
are washed like any other white material, omit- | must be washed separately ; and by no means 
ting boiling, until the yellow tinge they acquire | wash after cotton or linen, as the lint from these 
pom it absolutely necessary. Unbleached cot- | goods adheres to the flannel. ‘There should be 


tons and linens follow the white clothes, through |a little blue in the rinsing-water for white 
the same waters, but must in no case be boiled | flannels. Allow your flannels to freeze after 
or washed with them, as they continually dis- | washing in winter, it bleaches them. — Montreal 


ch a portion of their colour, and so discol- | Witness. ; 
our the white clothes. In directing the prepa- 


























THE LOVE OF THE ALPS. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE LOVE OF THE ALPS. 


Or all the joys in life, none is greater 
than the joy of arriving on the outskirts of 
Switzerland at the end of a long dusty day’s 
journey from Paris. The true epicure in 
refined pleasures will never travel to Basle 
by night. He courts the heat of the sun 
and the uninteresting monotony of French 
plains, — their sluggish streams and never- 
ending poplar-trees,— for the sake of the 
evening coolness and the gradual approach 
to the great Alps which await him at the 
close of day. It is about Mulhausen that 
he begins to feel a change in the landscape. 
The fields broaden into rolling downs, wa- 
tered by clear and running streams; the 
green Swiss thistle grows by river-side and 
cowshed ; pines begin to tuft the slopes of 
gently rising hills; and now the sun has set, 
the stars come out, first Hesper, then the 
troop of lesser lights; and he feels, — 
yes, indeed, there is now no mistake, — the 
well-known, well-loved, magical fresh air 
that never fails to blow from snowy moun- 
tains and meadows watered by perennial 
streams. ‘The last hour is one of exquisite 
enjoyment, and when he reaches Basle, he 
scarcely sleeps all night for hearing the 
swift Rhine beneath the balconies, and 
knowing that the moon is shining on its 
waters, through the town, beneath the 
bridges, between pasture lands and copses, 
up the still mountain-girdled valleys to the 
ice-caves where the water springs. There 
is nothing in all expérience of travelling like 
this. e may greet the Mediterranean at 
Marseilles with enthusiasm; on entering 
Rome by the Porta del Popolo, we may re- 
flect with pride that we have reached the 
goal of our pilgrimage, and are at last 
among world shaking memories. But nei- 
ther Rome nor the Riviera wins our hearts 
like Switzerland. We do not lie awake in 
London thinking of them; we do not long 
so intensely, as the year comes round, to re- 
visit them. Our affection is less a passion 
bar that which we cherish for Switzer- 

nd. 

Why, then, is this? What, after all, is 
the love of the Alps, and when and where 
did it begin? It is easier to ask these ques- 
tions than to answer them. The classic 
nations bated mountains. Greek and Ro- 
man poets talk of them with disgust and 
dread. Nothing could have been more de- 
pressing to a courtier of Augustus than resi- 

ence at Aosta, even though he found his 
theatres and triumphal arches there. Wher- 
ever classical feeling has predominated, this 
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has been the case.  Cellini’s Memoirs, writ- 
ten in the height of pagan Renaissance, well 
express the aversion which a Florentine or 
Roman felt for the inhospitable wilderness 
of Switzerland. 

Dryden, in his dedication to The Indian 
Emperor, says, “ High objects, it is true, at- 
tract the sight; but it looks up with pain on 
craggy rocks and barren mountains, and 
continues not intent on any object which is 
wanting in shades and green ‘to entertain 
it.” 

Addison and Gray had no better epithets 
than “ rugged,” “ horrid,” and the like for 
Alpine landscape. The classic spirit was 
adverse to enthusiasm for mere nature. 
Humanity was too prominent, and city life 
absorbed all interests, — not to speak of 
what perhaps is the weightiest reason — 
that solitude, indifferent accommodation, 
and imperfect means of travelling, rendered 
mountainous countries peculiarly disagree- 
able. It is impossible to enjoy art or nature 
while suffering from fatigue and cold, dread- 
ing the attacks of robbers, and wondering 
whether you will find food and shelter at 
the end of your day’s journey. Nor was it 
different in the Middle Ages. Then indi- 
viduals had either no leisure from war or 
strife with the elements, or else they de- 
voted themselves to the salvation of their 
souls. But when the ideas of the Middle 
Ages had decayed, when improved arts of 
life had freed men from servile subjection 
to daily needs, when the bondage of reli- 
gious tyranny had been thrown off and politi- 
cal liberty allowed the full development of 
tastes and instincts, when moreover the 
classical traditions had lost their power, 
and courts and coteries became too narrow 
for the activity of man; then suddenly it 
was discovered that Nature in herself pos- 
sessed transcendent charms. It may seem 
absurd to class them all together ; yet there 
is no doubt that the French Revolution, the 
criticism of the Bible, Pantheis ie forms of 
worship, landscape-painting, Alpine travel- 
ling, and the poetry of Nature, are all signs 
of the same movement — of a new Renais- 
sance. Limitations of every sort have been 
shaken off during the last century, all forms 
have been destroyed, all questions asked. 
The classical spirit loved to arrange, model, 
preserve traditions, obey laws. We are in- 
tolerant of every thing that is not simple, 
unbiassed by prescription, liberal as the 
wind, and natural as the mountain crags. 
We go to feed this spirit of freedom among 
the Alps. What the virgin forests of 
America are to the Americans the Alps are 
to us. What there is in these huge blocks 
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and wall of granite crowned with ice that 
facinates us it is hard to analyze. Why, 
seeing that we find them so attractive, they 
should have repelled our ancestors of the 
fourth generation and all the world before 
them, is another mystery. We cannot ex- 
~— what rapport there is between our 

uman souls and these inequalities in the 
surface of the earth which we call Alps. 
Tennyson speaks of — 


Some vague emotion of delight 
In gazing up an Alpine height, — 


and its vagueness eludes definition. The 
interest which physical science has created 
for natural objects has something to do with 
it. Curiosity and the charm of novelty in- 
erease this interest. No towns, no culti- 
vated tracts of Europe, however beautiful, 
form such a contrast to our London life as 
Switzerland. Then there is the health and 
joy that comes from exercise in open air; 
the senses freshened by good sleep; the 
blood quickened by a lighter and rarer at- 
mosphere. Our modes of life, the breaking 
down of class privileges, the extension of 
education, which contribute to make the 
individual greater and society less, render 
the solitude of mountains refreshing. Fa- 
cilities of travelling and improved accom- 
modation leave us free to enjoy the natural 
beauty which we seek. Our minds, too, are 
pre to sympathize with the inanimate 
world; we have learned to look on the uni- 
verse as a whole, and ourselves as a part of 
it, related by close ties of friendship to all 
its other members. Shelley’s, Wordsworth’s, 
Goethe’s poetry has taught us this: we are 
all more or less Pantheists, worshippers of 
“ God in Nature,” convinced of the omni- 
presence of the informing mind. 

Thus, when we admire the Alps we are 
after all but children of the century. We 
follow its inspiration blindly ; and, while we 
think ourselves spontaneous in our ecstasy, 
perform the part for which we have been 
trained from childhood by the atmosphere 
in which we live. It is this very uncon- 
sciousness and universality of the im 
we obey which makes it hard to analyze. 
Contemporary se f is difficult to write ; 
to define the spirit of the age in which we 
live is still more difficult; to account for 
“ impressions which owe all their force to 
their identity with themselves” is most dif- 
ficult of all. We must be content to feel, 
and not to analyze. 

au has the credit of having invent- 
ed the love of Nature. Perhaps he first 
expressed, in literature, the gihenaves of 
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open life among the mountains, of walking 
tours, of the “ ocole buisonnieré,” away from 
courts, and schools, and cities, which it is 
the fashion now to love. His bourgeois birth 
and tastes, his peculiar religious and social 
views, his intense self- ment, all fav- 
oured the development of Nature-worship. 
But Rousseau was not alone, nor yet crea- 
tive in this instance. He was but one of 
the earliest to seize and express a new idea 
of growing humanity. For those who seem 
to be the most original in their inauguration 
of periods are only such as have been favour- 
ably placed by birth and education to im- 
bibe the floating creeds of the whole race. 
They resemble the first cases of an epidem- 
ic which become the centres of infection and 
propagate disease. At the time of Rousseau's 
reatness the French people were initiative. 
n polities, in literature, in fashions, and in 
philosophy they had for some time led the 
taste of Europe. But the sentiment which 
first received a clear and powerful expres- 
sion in the works of Rousseau soon declared 
itself in the arts and literature of other na- 
tions. Goethe, Woodsworth, and the ear- 
lier landscape-painters, proved that Ger- 
many and England were not far behind the 
French. In land this love of Nature 
for its own sake is indigenous, and has at 
all times been peculiarly characteristic of 
our genius. Therefore it is not surprising 
that our life, and literature, and art have 
been foremost in developing the sentiment 
of which we are speaking. Our poets, 
inters, and prose writers gave the tone to 
uro thought in this respect. Our 
travellers in search of the adventurous and 
picturesque, our Alpine Club, have made 
of Switzerland an English playground. 

The greatest period in our history was 
but a foreshadowing of this. To return to 
Nature-worship was but to reassume the 
habits of the Elizabethan age, altered in- 
deed by all the changes of religion, politics, 
society, and science, which the last three 
centuries have wrought, yet still in its origi- 
nal love of free open life among the fields 
and woods, and on the sea, the same. Now 
the French national genius is classical. It 
reverts to the age of Louis XIV., and Rous- 
seauism in their literature is as true an in- 
novation and parenthesis as agent yo 
denism was in ours. As in the age of the 
Reformation, so in this, the German ele- 
ment of the modern character predominates. 
Daring the two centuries from which we 
have emerged, the Latin element had the 
upper hand. Our love of the Alps is a 
Gothic, a Teutonic, instinct; sympathetic 
with ail that is vague, infinite, and unsub- 
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ordinate to rules, at war with all that is 
defined and systematic in our genius. This 
we may perceive in individuals as well as 
in the broader aspects of arts and litera- 
tures. The classically-minded man, the 
reader of Latin poets, the lover of brilliant 
conversation, the frequenter of clubs and 
drawing-rooms, nice in his personal require- 
ments, scrupulous in his choice of words, 
averse to unnecessary physical exertion, 
sae town to country hfe, cannot deep- 
y feel the charm of the Alps. Such a man 
will dislike German art, and, however much 
he may strive to be catholic in his tastes, 
will find as he grows older, that his liking 
for Gothic architecture and modern paint- 
ing diminishes almost to aversion before an 
increasing admiration for Greek peristyles 
and the Medicean Venus. If in respect of 
speculation all men are either Platonists, or 
Aristotelians, in respect of taste, all men 
are either Greek or German. 

At present the German, the indefinite, 
the natural, commands; the Greek, the 
finite, the cultivated, is in abeyance. We 
who talk so much about the feeling of the 
Alps, are creatures, not creators of our 
cultus, —a strange reflection, proving how 
much greater man is than men; the com- 
mon reason of the age in which we live than 
our own reasons, its constituents and sub- 
jects. 

Perhaps it is our modern tendency to 
“individualism ” which makes the Alps so 
much to us. Society is there reduced to a 
vanishing point,— no claims are made on 
human sympathies, — there is no need to 
toil in yoke-service with our fellows. We 
may be alone, dream our own dreams, and 
sound the depths of personality without 
the reproach of selfishness, without a rest- 
less wish to join in action or money-making, 
or the pursuit of fame. To habitual resi- 
dents among the Alps this absence of social 
duties and advantages is of necessity bar- 
barizing, even brutalizing. But to men 
wearied with too much civilization, and 
deafened by the noise of great cities, it is 
beyond measure refreshing. Then again 
among the mountains history finds no place. 
The Alps have no past nor present nor fu- 
ture. The human beings who live upon 
their sides are at odds with nature, clinging 
on for bare existence to the soil, sheltering 
themselves beneath protecting rocks from 
avalanches, damming up destructive streams, 
all but annihilated every spring. Man who 
is all things in the plain is nothing here. 
His arts and sciences, and dynasties, and 
modes of life, and mighty works, and con- 
quests and decays, demand our whole atten- 
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tion in Italy or Egypt. But here the moun- 
tains, immemorially the same, which were, 
which are, and which are to be, present a 
theatre on which the soul breathes freely 
and feels herself alone. Around her on all 
sides is God and Nature, who is here the 
face of God, and not the slave of man. 
The spirit of the world hath here not yet 
grown old. She is as young as on the first 
day; and the Alps are a symbol of the 
self-creating, self-sufficing, self-enjoying 
universe which lives for its own ends. For 
why do the slopes gleam with flowers, and 
the hill-sides deck themselves with grass, 
and the inaccessible ledges of black rock 
bear their tufts of crimson primroses, and 
flaunting tiger-lilies? Why, morning after 
morning, does the red dawn flush the pin- 
nacles of Monte Rosa above cloud and mist 
unheeded ? Why does the torrent shout, the 
avalanche reply in thunder to the music of 
the sun, the trees and rocks and meadows 
ery their “ Holy, Holy, Holy”? Surely 
not for us. Weare an accident here, and 
even the few men whose eyes are fixed ha- 
bitually upon these things are dead to them 
— the peasants do not even know the names 
of their own flowers, and sigh with envy 
when you tell them of the plains of Lin- 
colnshire or Russian steppes. 

But indeed there is something awful in 
the Alpine elevation above human things. 
We do not like Switzerland merely because 
we associate its thought with recollections 
of holidays and health and joyfulness. 
Some of the most solemn moments of life 
are spent high up above among the moun- 
tains, on the barren tops of rocky | 
where the soul has seemed to hear in soli- 
tude a low controlling voice. It is almost 
necessary for the development of our deep- 
est affections that some sad and sombre mo- 
ments should be interchanged with hours of 
merriment and elasticity. It is this variety 
in the woof of daily life which endears our 
home to us; and, wa none have fully 
loved the Alps who have not spent some 
days of meditation, or it may be of sorrow, 
among their solitudes. Splendid scenery, 
like music, has the power to make “ of grief 
itself a fiery chariot for mounting above the 
sources of grief,” to ennoble and refine our 
passions, and to teach us that our lives are 
merely moments in the years of the eternal 
Being. There are many, perhaps, who, 
within sight of some great scene among the 
Alps, upon the height of the Stelvio, or the 
slopes of Miirreu, or at night in the valley 
of Cormayeur, have felt themselves. raised 
above cares and doubts and miseries by the 
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cence; have found a deep peace in the 
sense of their own nothingness. It is not 
granted to us every day to stand upon these 
innacles of rest and faith above the world. 
ut having once stood there, how can 
we forget the station? How can we fail 
amid the tumult of our common life, to 
feel at times the hush of that far-off tran- 
quillity ? When our life is most common- 
place, when we are ill or weary in Lon- 
don streets, we can remember the clouds 
upon the mountains we have seen, the 
sound of innumerable waterfalls, and the 
scent of countless flowers. A photograph 
of Bisson’s, the name of some well-known 
valley, the picture of some Alpine plant, 
rouses the sacred hunger in our souls, and 
stirs again the faith in beauty and in rest 
beyond ourselves which no man can take 
from us. We owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to everything which enables us to rise above 
depressing and enslaving circumstances, 
which brings us nearer in some way or 
other to what is eternal in the universe, and 
which makes us feel that, whether we live 
or die, suffer or enjoy, life and gladness are 
still strong in the world. On this account 
the proper attitude of the soul among the 
Alps is one of reverential silence. It is 
almost impossible without a kind of impiety 
to frame in words the feelings they inspire. 
Yet there are some sayings, hallowed b 
long usage, which throng the mind dawwh 
a whole summer’s day, and seem in harmony 
with its emotions — some portions of the 
Psalms or lines of greatest ts, inarticu- 
late hymns of Sestincen and Mendelssohn, 
waifs and strays not always apposite, but 
linked by strong and subtle chains of feel- 
ing with the grandeur of the mountains. 
This reverential feeling for the Alps is con- 
nected with the Pantheistic form of our re- 
ligious sentiments to which we have be- 
fore alluded. It is a trite remark, that 
even devout men of the Lge generation 
prefer temples not made with hands to 
ehurches, and worship God in the fields 
more contentedly than in their pews. What 
Mr. Ruskin calls “ the instinctive sense of 
the divine presence not formed into dis- 
tinct belief” lies at the root of our profound 
veneration for the nobler aspects of moun- 
tain scenery. This instinctive sense has 
been very variously expressed by Goethe 
in Faust’s celebrated Cededas of Faith, 
by Shelley in the stanzas of Adonais which 
begin, ‘“‘ He is made one with nature,” and 
by Wordsworth in the lines on Tintern 
Abbey. It is more or less strongly felt by 
all who have recognized the indubitable 
fact that religious belief is undergoing a 
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sure process of change from the dogmatic 
distinctness. of the past to some at present 
dimly descried creed of the future. Such 
periods of transition are of necessity full of 
discomfort, doubt, and anxiety, vague, vari- 
able, and unsatisfying. The men in whose 
spirits the fermentation of the change is 
felt, who have abandoned their old moorings 
and have not yet reached the haven for 
which they are steering, cannot but be in- 
distinct and undecided in their faith. The 
universe of which they form a part becomes 
important to them in its infinite immensity ; 
the principles of beauty, goodness, order, 
and law, no longer definitely connected in 
their minds with certain articles of faith, 
find symbols in the outer world ; they are 
glad to fly at certain moments from man- 
ind and its oppressive problems, for which 
religion no longer provides a satisfactory 
solution, to Nature, where they vaguely 
localize the spirit that broods over us con- 
trolling all our being. Connected with this 
transitional condition of the modern mind 
is the double tendency to science and to 
mysticism, to progress in knowledge of the 
world around us, and to indistinet yearn- 
ings after something that has gone away 
from us or lies in front of us. On the one 
side we see chemists and engineers conquer- 
ing the brute powers of ‘Nature, on the 
other, jaded, anxious, irritable men adrift 
upon an ocean of doubt and ennui. With 
regard to the former class there is no diffi- 
culty : they swim with the stream and are 
not oppressed by any anxious yearnings: 
to them the Alps are a playground for re- 
freshment after toil — a field for the pursuit 
of physical experiment. But the other 
class complain, “ Do what we will, we suf- 
fer; it is now too late to eat and drink and 
die obliviously ; the world. has worn itself 
to old age; a boundless hope has passed 
across the earth, and we must lift our eyes 
to heaven.” The heaven to which they 
have to lift their eyes is very shadowy, far 
The temple of their 
worship is the Alps; their oracles are voices 
of the winds and streams and avalanches ; 
their Urim and Thummim are the gleams of 
light on ice or snow; their Shekinah is the 
sunrise and the sunset of the mountains. 
Of the two tendencies here broadly indi- 
cated, the former is represented by physical 
research — the science of our day ; the lat- 
ter by music and landscape painting — the 
art of our day. There is a profound sym- 
pathy between music and fine scenery ; they 
both affect us in the same way, stirring 
strong but undefined emotions, which ex- 
press themselves in “ idle tears,” or evoking 
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thoughts “ which lie,” as Wordsworth says, 
“too deep for tears,” beyond the reach of 
any words. How little we know what mul- 
titudes of mingling reminiscences, held in 
solution by the mind, and colouring its 
fancy with the iridescence of variable hues, 
go to make up the sentiments which music 
or which mountains stir. It is the very 
vagueness, changefulness, and dreamlike 
indistinctness of these feelings which cause 
their charm ; they harmonize with the ha- 
ziness of our beliefs, and seem to make our 
very doubts melodious. For this reason it 
is obvious that unrestrained indulgence in 
the pleasures of music or of scenery must 
destroy habits of clear thinking, sentimen- 
talize the mind, and render it more apt to 
entertain embryonic ideas than to bring 
thoughts to definite perfection. As illus- 
trating the development of music in mod- 
ern times, and the love of Switzerland, it is 
not a little remarkable that the German 
style of music has asserted an unquestiona- 
ble ascendency, that the greatest lovers of 
this art prefer Beethoven’s symphonies to 
merely vocal music, and that harmony is 
even more regarded than melody. That is 
to say, the vocal element of music has been 
comparatively disregarded for the instru- 
mental ; and the art, emancipated from its 
subordination to words, has become the most 
accurate interpreter of all the v 
powerful emotions of yearning and reflec- 
tive and perturbed humanity. If some 
hours of thoughtfulness and seclusion are 
necessary to the development of a true love 
for the Alps, it is no less essential to a right 
understanding of their beauty that we should 
pass some wet and gloomy days among the 
mountains. The unclouded sunsets and 
sunrises which often follow one another in Sep- 
tember in the Alps have something terrible. 
They produce a satiety of splendour, and op- 
press the mind with the sense of perpetuity. I 
remember spending such a season in one of 
the Oberland valleys, high up above the 
pine trees, in a little chalet. Morning after 
morning I awoke to see the sunbeams glit- 
tering on the Eiger and the Jungfrau ; noon 
after noon the snowfields blazed beneath a 
steady fire; evening after’ evening they 
shone like beacons in the red light of the 
setting sun. Then peak by peak they lost 
the glow; the soul passed from them, and 
they stood pale and garish against the 
darkened sky. The stars came out, the 
moon shone, but not a cloud sailed over the 
untroubled heavens. Thus day after day 
for several weeks there was no charge, till 
I was seized with an overpowering horror 
of unbroken’calm. I left the valley for a 
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time ; and when I returned to it in wind 
and rain I found that the partial veiling of 
the mountain heights restored the charm 
which I had lost, and made me feel once 
more at home.’ The landscape takes a 
a ed tone beneath the mist that hides the 

igher peaks, and comes drifting, creeping, 
feeling, through the pines upon their slopes 
— white, silent, blinding vapour wreaths 
around the sable spires. Sometimes the 
cloud descends and blots out everything. 
Again it lifts a little, showing cottages and 
distant Alps beneath its skirts. Then it 
sweeps over the whole valley like a veil, 
just broken here and there, above a lonely 
chalet, or a thread of distant dangling tor- 
rent foam. Sounds, too, beneath the mist 
are more strange. The torrent seems to 
have a hoarser voice, and grinds the stones 
more (areerienf against its boulders. The 
cry of shepherds through the fog suggests 
the loneliness and danger of the hills. The 
bleating of penned sheep or goats, and the 
tinkling of the cow-bells, are mysteriously 
distant in the dull dead air. Then again, 
how immeasurably high above our heads 
appear the domes and peaks of snow re- 
vealed through chasms in the drifting cloud ; 
how desolate the glaciers and the avalanches 
in gleams of light that struggle through the 
mist! There is a leaden glare peculiar to 


e and | clouds, which makes the snow and ice more 


lurid. Not far from the house where I am 
writing, the avalanche that swept away the 
bridge last winter is lying now, dripping 
away, dank and dirty, like a rotting whale. 
I can see it from my window, green beech- 
boughs nodding over it, forlorn larches 
bending their tattered branches by ‘its side, 
splinters of broken pine protruding from its 
muddy caves, the boulders on its flank, and 
the hoarse hungry torrent tossing up its 
tongues to lick the ragged edge of snow. 
Close by, the meadows, spangled with yellow 
flowers, and red and blue, look even more 
brilliant than if the sun were shining on 
them. Every cup and blade of grass is 
drinking. But the scene changes; the mist 
has turned into rain-clouds, and the steady 
rain drips down, incessant, blotting out the 
view. 

Then, too, what a joy it is if the clouds 
break towards evening with a north wind, 
and a rainbow in the valley gives promise 
of a bright to-morrow! We look up to the 
cliffs above our heads, and see that they 
have just been powdered with the snow that 
is a sign of better weather. Such rainy 
days otight to be spent i 


= A - n wp pee Seelis- 
rg and Miireu, at the edge of precipices, 
in front of mountains, or above alike. The 
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cloud-masses crawl and tumble about the 
valleys like a brood of dragons; now creep- 
ing along the ledges of the rock with sinu- 
ous self-adjustment to its turns and twists ; 
now launching out into the deep, repelled 
by battling winds, or driven onward in a 
coil of twisted and contorted serpent curls. 
In the midst of summer these wet seasons 
often end in a heavy fall of snow. You 
wake some morning to see the meadows 
which last night were gay with July flow- 
ers huddled up in snow a foot in depth. 
But fair weather does not long to re- 
appear. You put on your thickest boots 
and sally forth to find the great cups of the 

ntians full of snow, and to watch the ris- 
ing of the cloud-wreaths under the hot sun. 
Bad dreams or sickly thoughts, dissipated 
by returning daylight or a friend’s face, do 
not fly away more rapidly and pleasantly 
than those swift glory-coated mists that lose 
themselves we know not where in the blue 
depths of the sky. 

n contrast with these rainy days nothing 
ean be more perfect than clear moonlight 
nights. There is a terrace upon the roof 
of the inn at Cormayeur where one may 
spend hours in the silent watches when all 

world has gone to sleep beneath. ‘The 
Mont Chétif and the Mont de la Saxe form 
a@ gigantic portal not unworthy of the pile 
that lies beyond. For Mont Blanc resembles 
a vast cathedral: its countless spires are 
scattered over a mass like that of the Duo- 
mo at Milan, rising into one, tower at the 
. end. By night the glaciers glitter in the 
steady moon ; domes, pinnacles, and but- 
tresses stand clear of clouds. Needles of 
every height and most fantastic shapes rise 
from the central ridge, some solitary like 
sharp arrows shot againt the sky, some clus- 
tering into sheaves. On every horn of snow 
and bank of grassy hill stars sparkle, rising, 


setting, rolling round t h the long si- 
lent night. Moonlight simplifies and 
the landscape. Colours e scarcel 


distinguishable, and forms, deprived of half 
their detail, gain in majesty and size. The 
mountains seem ter far by night than 
day. —higher heights and deeper depths, 
more snowy pyramids, more beetling crags, 
softer meadows, and darker pines. The 
whole valley is apm but for hy yee 
and the chirpi asshopper and the strik- 
ing of the anced. The black tower 
and the houses of Cormayeur in the fore- 
ground gleam beneath the moon until she 
reaches the edge of the firmament, and then 
sinks quietly away, once more to reappear 
among the pines, then finally to leave the 
walley dark bameath the shadow of the 
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mountain’s bulk. Meanwhile the heights of 
snow still glitter in the steady light: they, 
too, will soon be dark, until the dawn 
breaks, tinging them with rose. 

But it is not fair to dwell exclusively upon 
the mere sombre aspect of Swiss beauty 
when there are so many lively scenes of 
which to speak. The sunlight and the 
freshness and the flowers of Alpine mead- 
ows form more than half the charm of Swit- 
zerland. The other day we walked to a 
pasture called the Col de Checruit, high up 
the valley of Cormayeur, where the spring 
was still in its first freshness. Gradually we 
climbed by dusty roads, and through hot 
fields where the grass had just been mown, 
beneath the fierce light of the morning sun. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, and the 
heavy pines hung overhead upon their crags, 
as if to fence the gorge from every wander- 
ing breeze. There is nothing more oppres- 
sive than these scorching sides of narrow 
rifts, shut in by woods and precipices. But 
suddenly the valley broadened, the pines 
and larches disappeared, and we found our- 
selves upon a wide green semicircle of the 
softest meadows. Little rills of water went 
rushing through them, rippling over pebbles, 
rustling under dock-leaves, and eddyin 

ainst their wooden barriers. Far an 
wide “you scarce could see the grass for 
flowers,” while on every side the tinkling of 
cowbells, and the voices of shepherds call- 
ing to one another from the Alps, or sing- 
ing at their work, were borne across the 
fields. As we climbed we came into still 
fresher pastures where the snow had scarce- 
ly melted. There the goats and cattle were 
collected, and the shepherds sat among 
them, fondling the kids and calling them 
by name. When they called, the creatures 
came, expecting salt and bread. It was 
pretty to see them lying near their masters, 

laying and butting at them with their 
orns, or bleating for the sweet rye-bread. 
The women knitted stockings, laughing 
among themselves, and singing all the while. 
As soon as we reached them, they gathered 
round to talk. An old herdsman, who was 
clearly the patriarch of this Arcadia, asked 
us many questions in a slow deliberate 
voice. e told him who we were, and 
sa oo interest him in the cattle-plague, 
which he appeared to regard as an evil very 
unreal and far away,—like the murrain 
upon Pharaoh’s herds which one reads about 
in Exodus. But he was courteous and po- 
lite, doing the honours of his e with 
simplicity and ease. He took us to his 
and gave us bowls of pure cold milk. 

It was a funny little wooder? house, clean 
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and dark. The sky peeped through its 
tiles, and if shepherds were not in the habit 
of sleeping soundly all night long they 
might count the setting and rising stars 
without lifting their heads from the pillow. 
He told us how far pleasanter they found 
the summer season than the long cold win- 
ter which they have to spend in gloomy 
houses in Cormayeur. This indeed is the 
true eer life which poets have described, 
—a happy summer life among the flowers, 
well occupied with simple cares, and har- 
assed by “ no enemy but winter and rough 
weather.” 

Very much of the charm of Switzerland 
belongs to simple things, to greetings from 
the herdsmen, the “Guten Morgen” and 
“ Guten Abend,” that are invariably given 
and taken upon mountain paths; to the 
tame creatures, with their large dark eyes, 
who raise their heads one moment from the 
pasture while you pass; and to the plants 
that grow beneath your feet. It is almost 
sacrilegious to speak of the great mountains 
in this hasty way. Let us, before we finish, 
take one glance at the multitude of Alpine 
flowers. 

The latter end of May is the time when 
spring begins in the high —_ Wherever 
sunlight smiles away a patch of snow the 
brown turf soon becomes velvet, and 
the velvet stars itself with red and white 
and gold and blue. You almost see the 
grass and lilies grow. First come pale cro- 
euses and lilac soldanellas. These break 
the last dissolving clods of snow, and stand 
up on an island, with the cold wall they 
have thawed all round them. It is the fate 
of these poor flowers to spring and flourish 
on the very skirts of retreating winter ; the 
soon wither — the frilled chalice’ of the - 
danella shrivels up and the crocus fades awa 
before the grass has grown; the sun, whie 
is bringing all the ‘other plants to life, 
scorches their tender petals. Often when 
summer has fairly come, you still may see 
their pearly cups and lilac bells by the side 
of avalanches, between the chill snow and 
the fiery sun, blooming and fading hour b 
egg “on have, as it were, but a Pi 
view of the promised land, of the x 
which they are foremost to proclaim. Next 
come the clumsy gentians and yellow 
anemones, covered with soft down like 
fledgeling birds. These are among the ear- 
liest and hardiest blossoms that embroider 
the high meadows with a drift of blue and 
gold. About the same time primroses and 
auriculas begin to tuft the uy me Pace 
while frail white fleurs-de-lis, li of 
snow forgotten by the sun, and golden-balled 
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ranunculuses, join with forget-me-nots and 
eranesbill in a never-ending dance upon the 
v floor. py, too, is he who finds 
the lilies of the valley clustering about the 
chestnut boles upon the Colma, or in the 
beechwood by the stream at Macugnaga, 
mixed ve i. — e narcissus, which 
the e of the vi eall “ Angiolini.” 
There, 100, ie Solowon’sseal with wants 
bells and leaves expanded like the wings of 
hovering butterflies. But these lists of flow- 
ers are tiresome and cold; it would be bet- 
ter to draw the portrait of one which is 
ticularly fascinating. I think that botachiste 
have called’ it Sazifraga cotyledon; yet, in 
spite of its long name, it is a simple and 
poetic flower. London pride is the com- 
monest of all the saxifrages; but the one 
of which I speak is as different from London 
pride asa et upon his throne from 
that last Plantagenet who died obscure and 
niless some years ago. It is a great ma- 
Jestic flower, which plumes the granite rocks 
ef Monte Rosa in the spring. At other 
times of the year you see a little tuft of 
fleshy leaves, set like a cushion on cold 
ledges and dark places of dripping cliffs. 
You take it for a stone crop— one of those 
weeds doomed to obscurity, and safe from 
being — because they are so uninviting 
—and you pass it by incuriously. But 
about June it puts forth its power, and from 
the cushion of pale leaves there springs a 
strong pink stem, which rises upward for a 
while, and then comes down and breaks 
into a — - ——— blossoms. Far 
away the splendour gleams, hanging, like a 
plume of ostrich-feathers, from yO roof of 
rock, waving to the wind, or stooping down 
to touch the water of the mountain stream 
that dashes it with dew. The snow at even- 
ing, glaring with a sunset flush, is not more 
rosy pure than this cascade of pendent 
blossoms. It loves to be alone — inaccessi- 
ble ledges, chasms where winds combat, or 
moist caverns overarched near thundering 
falls, are the places that it seeks. I will not 
compare it to the spirit of the mountains or 
to a proud lovely soul, for such comparisons 
desecrate the simplicity. of nature, and no 
simile can add a glory to the flower. It 
seems to have a conscious life of its own, so 
large and glorious it is, 80 sensitive to eve 
breath of air, so nobly placed upon its ben 
ing stem, so gorgeous in its solitude. I first 
saw it years ago on the Simplon, feathering 
the drizzling crags above Isella. Then we 
found it near Baveno, in a crack of sombre 
cliff beneath the mines. The other day 
we cut an armful 7 Varallo, by the 
Sesia, and then felt like murderers; it was 


ALPS. 
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so sad to hold in our hands the triumph of 
those many patient months, the full expan- 
sive life of the flower, the splendour visible 
from valleys and hillsides, the defenceless 
creature which had done its best to make 
the gloomy places of the Alps most beauti- 
fal. 

After passing many weeks among the 
high Alps, it is a great pleasure to descend 
into the plains. ‘Che sunset, and sunrise, 
and the stars of Lombardy, its level hori- 
zons and vague misty distances, are a source 
of absolute relicf after the narrow skies and 
embarrassed prospects of a mountain valley. 
Nor are the Alps themselves ever more im- 
posing than when seen from Milan or the 
terrace of Novara, with a foreground of 
Italian corn-fields and old city towers, and 
rice-grounds golden green beneath a Lom- 
bard sun. Half-veiled by clouds the moun- 
tains rise like visionary fortress walls of a 
celestial city — unapproachable, beyond the 
range of mortal feet. But those who know 
by old experience what friendly chalets, 
and cool meadows, and clear streams are 
hidden in their iolds and valleys, send forth 
fond thoughts and messages, like carrier- 
pigeons, trom the marble parapets of Milan, 

ing, “ Before another sun has set I too 
shall rest beneath the shadow of their 
ines!” It is in truth not more than a day’s 
journey from Milan to the brink of snow at 
Macugnaga. But very sad it is to leave the 
Alps, to stand upon the terraces of Berne 
and waft our inetiectual farewells. The un- 
sympathizing Aar rushes beneath; and the 
snow-peaks, whom we love like friends, 
abide untroubled by the coming and the go- 
ing of the world. The clouds drift. over 
them — the sunset warms them with a fiery 
kiss. Night comes, and we are hurried far 
away to wake upon the shores of unfamiliar 
Seine, remembering, with a pang of jealous 
passion, that the flowers on Alpine meadows 
are still blooming, and the rivulets still flow- 
ing with a ceaseless song, while Paris shops 
are all we see, and all we hear is the dull 
clatter of a Paris crowd. 








Part of an article in Fraser’s Magazine. 
JANE, DUCHESS OF GORDON. 


Toward the close of last century Gordon 
Castle, in the county of Moray, was the 
favorite resort of all the most distinguished 
Scotchmen of the day. The old halls of 
the castle rang with mirth and music and 
the minstrel’s song; grave Presbyterian di- 
vines laid aside their bands and Geneva 
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owns to contend forthe laurel wreath. 

he inspiring goddess of the scene who kin- 
dled this flame of poesy was the beautiful 
Jane Maxwell, fourth Duchess of Gordon. 
She is not to be confounded with the Dowa- 
ger Duchess who died a few years ago and 
has been almost canonised by the sect to 
which she belonged ; the two women had lit- 
tle in common, and the admirers of the 
one will find little to admire in the other. 
Jane Maxwell had few saintly qualities, but 
she was at once a beauty and a wit, a leader 
of fashion, and a patron of talent. No wo- 
man in the north of Scotland has ever left 
such a lasting impression on the popular 
mind as the Duchess Jane, and her name 
frequently recurs in the fashionable annals 
of the period. She was the daughter of a 
Scottish baronet, and spent the early part of 
her life in Edinburgh. Her family occupied 
a mansion in one of those narrow wynds in 
the Old Town where the arms of the Scot- 
tish nobility may still be seen on the moul- 
dering fetid walls. Young ladies in those 
days enjoyed an amount of freedom in the 
north difficult to reconcile with our modern 
ideas of feminine propriety ; but Jane Max- 
well went a little further than her compeers, 
and was known even in girlhood as one of 
the fastest of the fast. She might be seen 
at any hour drawing water from the pump 
at the corner of the street, engaging in con- 
tests of wit with the passers-by. She was @ 
sort of Scottish Topsy, wild, natural, irre- 
pressible. She did and said things which 
no one but herself would have ventured to 
do or to say, and all this with such a charm 
as none could resist. One old gentleman 
relates that while passing up the wynd to 
visit the baronet, he was overturned in the 
gutter by his madcap daughter, who came 
scampering past on the back of a pig. It 
is easy to see from the way he relates the 
story, that the old gentleman, irate though 
he was at having his nankeens spoiled (a 
Scottish gutter is none of the cleanest), 
would wales have been overturned by Jane 
Maxwell than by any one else. It was the 
same everywhere ; she played many a wild 
prank, but her wit and beauty carried her 
safely through. She was as untamed and 
untamable as the roe on ber native moun- 
tains, till she felt the power of the one great 
sorrow which left a dark shadow on her fu- 
ture life. She had formed a strong attach- 
ment to a young officer, a relation of her 
own; soon after their engagement, his regi- 
ment was ordered abroad, and he was one 
of the first who fell. On hearing of his 


death, she gave way to an agony of grief 
too violent to last; this great trial, instead 
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of softening, made her more worldly and 
ambitious than before. She was bent on 
success, and fortune favoured her ambition ; 
at an evening assembly in Edinburgh she 
met Alexander, the fourth Duke of Gordon, 
the head of his clan, the r of prince- 


ly estates, the Cock of the North, as he was | agai 


proudly called by his admirers. He was 
then a young bachelor of pleasing manners 
and velaed tastes; he composed one or 
two strathspeys, which doubtless received 
their finishing touch from Marshall, his but- 
ler, who was second only to Gow in the com- 
position of Scottish music; and wrote a 
song to the tune of ‘ Cauld Kail in Aber- 
deen,’ one verse of which may be given: 


In cotillons the French excel ; 
John Bull loves country dances ; 

The Spaniards dance fandangoes well ; 
Mynheer en allemande prances. 

In foursome reels the Scots delight ; 

At threesomes they dance wondrous light : 

But twasomes ding a’ out o’ sight, 
Danced to the reel o’ Bogie. 


Such a man was sure to be appreciated in 
Edinburgh or elsewhere ; what. chance could 
the daughter of a poor Scottish baronet 
have in the marriage lists? The odds were 
fearfully against her; but Jane Maxwell 
knew her power, and bided her time, till 
she found herself bis vis-a-vis in a country 
dance, when, during a lull in the music, she 
said, as if to herself, but loud enough to be 
heard by him, ‘ Oh! how I should like to 
bé a duchess.’. Such a remark from one 
less beautiful migbt have repelled rather 
than attracted; the Duke looked at a 
surprise ; surprise soon changed into i- 
bs i ithin a few months the ambitious 
desire so naively expressed was gratified. 
She became the mother of one son, the fifth 
and last Duke of Gordon, and of three daugh- 
ters, all of whom were married to English 
dukes. She displayed the same energy in se- 
curing husbands for her daughters as she had 
done for herself; pursued her victims from 
place to place,andgavethem no peace till they 
surrendered unconditionally. We remem- 
ber seeing some years an amusing cari- 
cature ; it was an English duke rushing in 
hottest haste from an hotel at which the 
Duchess had just arrived with one of her 
daughters. It was in vain that he tried to 
avoid his fate; like the unfortunate Bunsby, 
he was captured in the end, and had to 
bend his neck to the yoke. Her wit, her 
beauty, her extravagance, and her reck- 
lessness gained her a name in the world of 
fashion, but estranged her from her husband, 
who sought in the society of a Mrs. Christie 
LIVING AGE. VOL. VI. 183. 





for that domestic happiness which Jane 
Maxwell had denied him. - At Gordon Cas- 
tle, her own princely mansion in the north, 
she kept open house and, surrounded her- 
self with all that was most brilliant in Scot- 
tish society. The clerical lyre was. struck 
in and again in her praise; with all her 
faults and eccentricities, she adhered to the 
Church which Charles II. pronounced un- 
worthy of the adherence of a gentleman. 
Her bons-mots, often at the expense of the 
clergy, are still fondly remembered in the 
north. ‘* What is this young man intended 
for?’ she put to one of her tenantry, who 
had brought his son, a gigantic young High- 
lander, to wait upon her. ‘He is intended 
for the Church, your grace.’ ‘ Intended 
for the steeple, I should say.’ Pleased with 
her own wit, and with him who had been 
the occasion of it, she took care to provide 
for him in after-life. Her name is perpetu- 
ated in the British army by the regiment 
she raised, the gallant 92nd, or on 
Highlanders, of which her son, the Marquis 
of ‘Huntly, obtained the command. Mount- 
ed on horseback, with waving tartan and 
plumes, she rode from house to house, from 
village to village, in search of recruits. 
Like Henry VIII. she ‘ loved a good man,’ 
and wherever she found one, she would 
have him at any price. Some were bribed 
with commissions, others with money ; when 


other means of suasion failed, she tried the © 


silent eloquence of her own fair lips, which 
had the same effect on the youn fi hiand- 
ers as those of the beautiful ‘Duc ess of 
Devonshire on the Westminster butcher. 
She attended every rural merry-meeti 
and danced with the wild Camerons ai 
Macraes till she effected her purpose. A 
farmer named Macgregor had seven sons; 
all of them obtained commissions in the 
army through her influence; four of them 
fell in the Peninsula; three of them sur- 
vived to return to Badenoch; among their 
| are men of title and high social 
rank. All this they owe to the Duchess 
Jane, though the fact may be unknown to 
them; many others, in different depart- 
ments of life, labour under the like obli- 
gation. 

We have dwelt long on the Duchess; the 
clerical songs written in her praise have 
only the ordinary merits of vers de société, 
and are scarcely worth repeating, but we 
feel loth to part with her. She brings back 
a past generation, a past state of society in 
many respects different from the present. 
She said and did things which could not be 
said or done by the fastest of her rank and 


sex at the present day. She wasa well-: 
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known leader at Almack’s, and her name re- 
curs frequently in the fashionable memoirs 
of the period. Old men, who are scarcely 
able to totter to their clubs, still speak of 
her and her beautiful daughters with a sort 
of enthusiasm ; to the peasantry of the north 
she is still the Duchess of Gordon, though 
another Duchess of saintly character has 
succeeded her in the title and passed away. 
A woman thus remembered and loved must 
have been possessed of many amiable qual- 
ities; the favourite popular expression in 
speaking of her is: ‘She had no pride.’ 

he was thoroughly national, and adhered 
wherever she might happen to be, to the 
language and customs of the north. On 
one occasion, George IlII., with whom she 
was much of a favourite, playfully declared 
that he knew Scotch as well as she did, and 
challenged her to use any expression he 
did not understand. They happened to 
be seated near one another: ‘ Hirsell yon !’ 
said the Duchess. ‘It is something about 
sheep, said the king. The literal meaning 
of the words is: ‘ Sit up a little.’ She gave 
him another chance: ‘ The other day, as I 
was passing along the High Street in Edin- 
burgh, I met a woman with a basket who 
was crying, “Wha'll buy my black dowgs 
folpit in a peel?” What did she mean?’ 
. she wanted to sell her puppies of course,’ 
rejoined the king; he was much amused 
‘on finding that the‘ black dowgs’ were 
leeches. 

Lord Byron's mother was a Gordon, and 
distantly related tothe Duke; the Duchess 
is supposed by some to have suggested the 
idea of her ‘frolic grace, the Duchess of 
Fitz-fulke.’, The physical description tal- 
lies ; even in her younger days, she was a wo- 
man of ‘ full, voluptuous, but not o’ergrown 
bulk.’ The close, like the beginning of her 
career, was dark and sorrowful. Her hus- 
band separated from her ; her extravagance 
and folly had almost ruined him. The 
allowance he gave her proved insufficient; 
she was constantly in difficulties ; the money 
she received was spent at the gambling 


table ; she died, almost unnoticed and un- | 


known, in a London hotel. When she was 
on her death-bed, she sent for Dr. Nichol, 
the minister of the Scotch Church, Swallow 
Street, whose ministrations she had occa- 
sionally attended, and asked him if there 
could be any hope for one who had lived as 
she had done. It is to be presumed that 
the answer was satisfactory, as she present- 
ed the doctor with a handsome service of 
Communion plate, which is still in the 

ssion of the Kirk Se:sion of Swallow 

reet Church. 
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Her death was deeply felt in the north. All 
her failings were forgotten; people thought 
only of her matchless beauty; her spark- 
ling wit, her graceful manners, her affability 
and kindness to all. The members of the 
presbytery of Strathbogie lost in her a 
patron and friend, and lamented her in 
strains of truest sincerity. The best elegy 
was written by a Mr. rdyce, minister of 
Forgue, in the adjoining presbytery of Tur- 
riff. The remains of the Duchess had been 
removed from London, and interred at Kin- 
rara, a beautiful spot near Gordon Castle, 
where her tomb is still to be seen. Mr. 
Allardyce’s lines, set to music by a local 
=", were once very popular in the 
north : — 


Far in Kinrara blooms the rose, 
And softly waves the drooping lily, 
Where beauty’s faded charms repose, 
And splendour rests on earth’s cold pillow. 


Her smile, who sleeps in yonder bed, 
Could once awake the soul to pleasure, 
When Fashion’s airy train she led, 
And formed the dance’s frolic measure. 


When war called forth our youth to arms, 
Her eye inspired each martial spirit ; 

Her mind, too, felt the Muse’s charms, 
And gave the meed to modest merit. 


But now farewell, fair northern star ; 
ms no more shall courts enlighten, 
No more lead forth our youth to war, 
No more the rural pastimes brighten. 


Long, long thy loss shall Scotia mourn; 

Her vales, which thou wert wont to gladden, 
Shall long look cheerless and forlorn, 

And grief the minstrel’s music sadden. 


And oft amid the festive scene, 

Where pleasure cheats the midnight pillow, 
A sigh shall breathe for noble Jane, 

Laid low beneath Kinrara’s willow. 


The reader will form his own opinion re- 
arding the merits of this production ; the 
truthfulness of certain parts of it will not be 
disputed by any one familiar with the 
north. 

Many changes have occurred there since 
these lines were written ; the title of Duke 
of Gordon has become extinct through the 
death of the fifth duke without lawful issue ; 
Gordon Castle and the Gordon estates have 
passed into the hands of the Richmond 
family ; the poetical presbytery of Strath- 
bogie have gone the way of all living ; but 


‘noble Jane’ still occupies a prominent place 
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in the memory of the old people who were 
her contemporaries. In the south there are 
a few Nestors of the clubs who still speak 
of her and her daughters as superior to 
any of the reigning beauties of the day ; 
in the north, the feeling of admiration is 
more intense and general. We had o¢ca- 
sion recently to visit that part of Scotland 
where she was best known, and is still fond- 
ly remembered. One old gentleman, him- 
self once passionately given to field sports, 
spoke of her as the boldest rider he had 
ever seen: ‘I have seen her clear fences 
where Barclay of Ury, or Lord Kintore, 
would have turned back.’ ‘Her beauty 
would have been perfect,’ said an old lady, 
‘if her front teeth had no been geyen lang.’ 
We must bear in mind, however, that a 
short upper lip passes with many as a proof 
of beauty ; it is certain, moreover, that no 
woman can be without a flaw in the eyes of 
another. Scotland has given her no suc- 
cessor in the world of fashion; it is to be 
regretted that Burns did not make her the 
subject of one of his lyrics. She met the 
poet during his short-lived career of gaiety 
in Edinburgh ; she gives her impression of 
him with her usual emphasis: ‘I never met 
any man whose conversation swept me so 
completely off my feet.’ The poet says 
nothing of her; he had an almost morbid 
dread of the charge of flunkeyism, and 
scorned the idea of being a worshipper of 
rank and title. Poor Jane! peace to her 
ashes! may they long remain undisturbed 
beneath the weeping willows at Kinrara. 


From the Saturday Review, 13 July. 
FRANCE AND MEXICO. 


Tue hour of reckoning has come for the 
Government of France, and it has to listen 
to the story of its disastrous failure told by 
the mouth of one of its most persistent ad- 
versaries. There is scarcely any one sen- 
tence in M. Turers long speech which does 
not express with accuracy what has occurred 
in the different stages of the miserable 
history of the Mexican expedition. As M. 
TureRs states, this expedition was under- 
taken from very mixed motives. It was to be 
a glory to France, and also a gain. The 


Empire of France and of French ideas 
was to be advanced, and Frenchmen were 
to find in Mexico a brilliant harvest. The 
slender ground on which these hopes were 
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based was pointed out from the very begin- 
ning. Spain and England retired from the 
expedition, which had been commenced by 
them in concert with France, on the express 
ground that it could not possibly answer. 
At home there were not wanting voices to 
raise a note of warning, and M. Turers, 
more than any one, denounced the folly of 
the enterprise. He was answered that his- 
tory would pronounce that the Emperor 
NAPOLEON was a man of genius, who had 
carried out to a successful ending an under- 
taking beset with great difficulties. The 
history of prophets is very unlike the history 
of historians. What history has to record 
is that an expedition, based on a thorough 
miscalculation of probabilities and an ex- 
treme ignorance of facts, has terminated in 
a most lamentable and tragical end. M. 
THIERs is quite right. A free nation could 
not have made so great a mistake, have per- 
sisted in it so obstinately, or have carried it 
out so recklessly. The Government speak- 
ers have nothing tosay. There is no excuse 
to make. M. Rovuwer tries to make the 
Chamber, and through the Chamber the na- 
tion, share the responsibility ; but the best 
possible answer to the speech of M. RovuHER 
was that of another defender of the Gov- 
ernment, M. GRANIER DE CASSAGNAC, 
who insisted that the expedition only failed 
because the general feeling in France was 
so strongly against it. Such an event can- 
not fail to produce an impression fruitful of 
great consequences. France has sunk forty 
millions sterling, has lost thousan:ds of lives, 
and has to bear something of the reproach 
of having led MAXIMILIAN to his doom, 
simply because France had no will of her 
own, because her Chamber was a club of 
nominees, and the advisers of her ruler 
were mere dummies. Frenchmen cannot 
fail to feel that a system under which such 
a state of things is possible must be a very 
bad system ; and the unfortunate Maximi- 
LIAN, if he has succeeded in so little else, 
will in all probability be hereafter reckoned 
among those who have most largely contrib- 
uted to the restoration of some sort of 
liberty in France. 

Fortunately for the EMprror those who 
oppose him p bd manage to spoil, if possi- 
ble, their own case. It was difficult to say 
anything bad of the Mexican expedition 
which was not true, but M. Jutes Favre 
succeeded in giving M. RouHER an oppor- 
tunity of diverting from the Government 
the stream of general indignation. He said 
that the blood of MaxIMILIAN was on the 
Government of France; and this is notori- 
ously not true. Ifthe French made a great 
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mistake, and put themselves in an impossi- 
ble position, so did the unfortunate Emperor 
of Mexico. He took what was offered 
him, and, if it was wrong to make the offer, 
it was also wrong to accept it. When the 
French were driven out of Mexico by the 
United States they offered a secure retreat 
to the Empzror. He stayed because he 
thought he was in honour bound to stay, 
and it was not the fault of the French that 
he chose to take the desperate risk which 
he thought his honour imposed on him. It 
is far more true that the blood of the French 
citizens who have been massacred in Mexi- 
ean cities by the triumphant Liberals lies 
on the French Government than that the 
blood of Maxrmri1an does. If the Empe- 
ror NAPOLEON could realize the sufferings 
which his own subjects have gone through 
since his army was ordered by the Ameri- 
cans to leave Mexico, the full depth of his 
humiliation would be brought home to him. 
But for this last saddest event in the whole 
sad history he is in a very small degree re- 
sponsible; and since the news was received 
in Europe he has behaved in a manner at 
once dignified and marked by right feeling. 
Disclaiming all direct responsibility, he yet 
owns that took a - in placing Maxt- 
MILIAN within reach of the death he has 
died, and this must always be to him a mat- 
ter of painful regret. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the language of the 
French Government with regard to the fu- 
ture of Mexico is quite wise. It seems, as 
M, TaueRs said, to be calling on others to 
avenge what it cannot avenge itself. The 
Americans are invoked in the most pointed 
way to take possession of Mexico. They 
are todo what the French could not do. 
This is not very dignified nor very prudent. 
If there is anything which will make the 
Americans resolve not to trouble themselves 
about Mexico, it will be these instigations 
on the part of European politicians, urging 
them to absorb Mexico as a matter of duty. 
They will not like to think that they are 
called on to fulfil an obligation, and they 
will set themselves steadily against appear- 


ing to yield to dictation. It isa great ex- 
aggeration to say that they are bound to 
avenge MAXIMILIAN. e took his own 


course, and he has fallen a victim to the 
short-sighted fury of his enemies. He put 
himself in the position of a Mexican head- 
ing a party of Mexicans, and he was a 

e 


just as SANTA Anna has been shot. 


istory of Santa ANNA’s expedition is not 
‘yet known, and it has yet to be explained 
ne an English officer thought himself enti- 
itled to interfere in Mexican affairs. But 
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Santa Anna has died without any one ex- 
pressing any pity for him. The reason why 
the two executions are viewed so differently 
is a very good reason. The Emperor had 
honestly tried to do Mexico all the good he 
could ; he had behaved honourably ; he was 
shot in cold blood; and his execution was 
entirely useless, as he would have been 
most delighted to retire from Mexico alto- 
gether if he thought the claims of honour 
were satisfied. Santa ANNA was a vete- 
ran intriguer, a Mexican of the Mexicans, 
a man who had twenty times tried to get 
up a revolution, and he was shot at eoanier 
those who got him into their power. But 
the American nation is not more to blame 
for the death of the Emperor than for that 
of Santa Anna. Only one duty lies on 
the Americans. If Mexico relapses into a 
perfectly hopeless state of anarchy, it will 
then be incumbent on the Government of 
the United States to consider whether it 
will not be possible to interfere, and to 

lace Mexican affairs on an endurable foot- 
ing, and whether this can be effected at a 
= not wholly disproportionate to the re- 
sult. 

An account has come to Europe of the 
last hours of the unfortunate EmMPErRor, 
and if this melancholy record is a fiction, it 
is a very ag ay and plausible fiction, for 
it is entirely in keeping with probability. 
How so very minute an account came to be 
telegraphed from New Orleans to the Figa- 
ro, of all European journals, is exceedingly 
obscure. But with scarcely an exception 
the details are interesting, pathetic, and 
probable. The only noticeable exception to 
this general vein of probability is the de- 
scription of MrsrA as radiant with joy, be- 
cause, being an Indian, he was allowed to 
die with his master. This conception of a 
Mexican general as a fond, faithful savage 
seems as if it were the offspring of the im- 
agination of some one who thought that an 
Indian, if he was to be praised, must be 
praised for behaving like a sort of Fripar 
in Robinson Crusoe. The letter of the Em- 
PEROR to his wife was, however, singularly 
well imagined if it was fictitious, and the 
writer must have known Mexico well to 
know that Maxrmriran had not followed 
the advice of the Empress — a mistake for 
which he expresses his regret in this fare- 
well address. He could not bear to think 
or have it said that he was guided by her, 
and, from a legitimate wish to preserve his 
independence, he often refused to listen to 
her when he might have got on much better 
if he had let her advise him. It will also 
seem probable, to those who know the past 
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history of Mexico, that JuaREz may not 
have personally desired the execution of 
the Emperor. He has never shown him- 
self an exceptionally cruel man, and it is 
possible that he acted under a pressure 
which he felt unable to resist. On whom 
the chief blame for this barbarous, because 
unnecessary and unjustifiable, act is to fall 
remains to be settled, nor do we yet know 
how those who are responsible for the act 
will try to justify it; but we are gradually 
learning enough of the story of the siege of 
Queretaro to shed that the Emprror had 
every right to ask to be treated as a prisoner 
of war. He was not defending a hopeless 
position. In one or two sallies he had ob- 


tained some slight advantages, and if he) 


and his troops were hard pressed for 
food, the besieging force also was short of 
supplies, and was even, it is said, on the eve 
of breaking up, when the treachery of 
Lopez placed the prize within its grasp. 
The EMPEROR was therefore an enemy 
taken in fair fight, and his character de- 
served recognition at the hands of the Lib- 
erals. They had, indeed, often acknowl- 
edged that he had tried to do his best for 
Mexico, and when he was at Orizaba they 
might have taken or shot him day after day 
with great ease, as he was then unprotected ; 
but they spared him, because they thought 
he was going with the French. It was pro- 
bably because he at last called to his aid 
such notorious men as MrRAMON and Mar- 
QUEZ, and thus entered into the internecine 
struggles of Mexican parties, that he fell a 
victim to the anger and the policy of the 
Liberals, who are said to have resolved to 


rid themselves once for all of the leaders | 


opposed to them, and then proclaim an am- 
nesty for the rest of their adversaries. Per- 
haps, too, the successful party were in some 
measure guided by a wish to show their in- 
dependence of the United States, and were 
inclined to take the life of the Empzror 
for the very reason that they had been 
asked to spare it. But, whatever may have 
been their motives, it is certain that the 
EMPEROR was wholly undeserving of his 
fate, and that his execution was an act of 
the most reckless impolicy. 





From the London Review, 13 July. 
THE FUTURE OF MEXICO. 


THE execution of Maximilian was a seri- 
ous blunder on the part of the Mexican 
Liberalists. The unfortunate ex-Emperor 
was no longer to be dreaded. He and his 
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party had given up even the show of resist- 
ance, and only endeavoured to pone 
their inevitable fall through the hope of 
obtaining ‘easier terms of capitulation. So 
soon as the order had gone forth for the 
return of the French troops, Maximilian 
was practically harmless; the enemies of 
the Republic then most to be feared bei 

Miramon, Marquez, and those leading poli- 
ticians of the Church party who, since 1848, 
have torn Mexico asunder by their dissen- 
sions and bloodthirsty reprisals. Had Max- 
imilian been allowed to leave the country, 
and carry back to Europe the story of his 
misfortunes and baffled hopes, the unlucky 
effort to found a Mexican empire would 
soon have been dismissed from the public 
mind, and would certainly never have been 
recalled by those potentates. whose own 
| share in the project is no very grateful sub- 
| ject for reflection. Now, the sudden indig- 
‘nation which seems to possess all Europe — 
an indignation which would be very beauti- 
ful but for the unconscionable amount of 
forgetfulness, unfairness, and ignorance 
which accompanies it — may have a preju- 
dicial effect on the fortunes of the only 
Mexican Government which the Mexican 
people are willing to recognise. We do 
'not apprehend that the hectic appeals of 
|the Moniteur,and the incontinent screech 
|ing of certain English Tory journals, will 
lead to an effort on the part of European 
monarchs to chastise the Juarists for their 
summary and unwise act of retribution. 
Governments, after all, are blessed with a 
| little memory and a little modesty. Besides, 
we in England nowadays never chastise: 
we admonish. When a notorious piece of 
injustice or disturbance occurs, we confine 
ourselves to the duty of reading the Riot 
Act, and allow omabely else to apply the 
terrors of the law. It is to be feared. that 
the graceful little moral essays which we 
from time to time address to the unruly 
children of Europe are rather disregarded ; 
but then we have done our duty and ob- 
tained credit for the possession of high 
principles. To scold the Juarists, therefore, 
comes natural to us; and we are ably sec- 
onded, in this instance, by France and ~ 
Austria, both of which countries have par- 
ticular cause to be angry. Austria is rob 

of one of her best-beloved princes; France 
wishes to conceal her own share in the catas- 
trophe by drawing the eyes of Europe to- 
wards the heinous nature of Juarez’s crime. 
We cannot help remarking, however, that 
we should have better admired the moral 
indignation which has been aroused by this 
event, had it been somewhat less a respecter 
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of persons. We do not hear so much horror 
expressed at the idea of a political execution 
as at the thought that the brother of an Em- 
ror should so have suffered. Had Maximil- 
lan executed Juarez, there would have been 
less sympathy exhibited by those persons 
whose acquaintance with history does not 
reach to a knowledge of the antecedents of 
the European Powers which are now most 
vociferously irate. Let Austria, before she 
accuses the Mexicans of being a race of 
savages, wipe out the recollection of those 
ibbets which, after the capitulation of 
omorn, hung out their ghastly trophies in 
the Hungarian capital. Let France, before 
she denounces the deed as an unheard-of 
outrage, look at almost any page of her 
own blood-stained annals. Let England 
remember that the very man whose un- 
timely fate she deplores did himself publish 
one of the most infamous decrees which 
even guerilla warfare has called forth, by 
which any person belonging to the Juarist 
army, or who had sold provisions, horses, or 
arms to the army, was to be tried and ex- 
ecuted within twenty-four hours, and that, 
among others, two Mexican generals were 
thus taken and shot. We do-not at all seek 
to justify the execution of the unhappy 
rince who was made the scapegoat of 
ais Napoleon’s mistake. We should re- 
joice to see the punishment of death, for 
any political offence, abolished by the uni- 
versal consent of all civilized nations. But 
while it is not abolished — while no one 
European nation can proclaim itself guilt- 
less of this crime — while even in England 
a month has scarcely passed over since we 
were on the verge of perpetrating this bar- 
baric reprisal upon the prisoner Burke, it 
does not behoove us to inveigh with exagge- 
rated emphasis against the Mexicans for 
committing an outrage which is so far jus- 
tified by the code and example of Europe. 
Moral indignation is a fine sentiment ; but 
it should be guided by some little regard 
for reason anh consistency. 


—————_— 


MEXICO AND EUROPE. 
(Il diritto — Florence: Democratic, July 5.) 


Maxrimiuian of Hapsburg, by right di- 
vine Archduke of Austria, and by right of 
conquest Emperor of Mexico, was shot by 
the Republicans on the 19th of last month. 
We are sorry for this as for human blood 
which ought not to have been shed, and 
much less by Republicans. 
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We do not wish, however, to commit over 
this fallen mana p of pious impostures. 
He died firm at his post, and for a king he 
was brave ; but in his death we see rather 
the vengeance of a people oppressed for 
ages by European preponderance than the 
unhappy fate of a brave player for crowns. 

It is allowable, it is true, to weep over a 
betrayed Archduke; but before that we 
think it right to refer to the tears of a whole 
country, which for three centuries has been 
hunted down, beaten, and insulted by Span- 
ish, French, and Austrian conquest. 

Let us appeal to history. 

On Holy Thursday in the year 1519, when 
Charles V. of Spain and Austria was reign- 
ing, a handful of Spanish soldiers, flying 
from the wrath of their supreme governor, 
landed, under the leadership of Cortez, at 
S. Giovanni d’Ulloa, in Mexico. They were 
led there by an insatiable thirst for gold, and 
that feverish love of adventure and unknown 
empires which then agitated the’ contempo- 
raries of Columbus, and which, strangely 
enough, was mixed up with a religious sen- 
timent for planting crosses in barbarous lands 
and breasts. 

The country where they landed, rich in 
the finest products, and having every variety 
of climate, was the present Mexico, which 
the natives called Tenochtillan. It was in- 
habited and governed by the Aztecs, a war- 
like and priestly race, who, having come 
from the North, had imposed themselves 
over the Ancient Toltechi. .. . 

The union of the Aztecs with the Tolte- 
chi produced good fruit: the two peoples 
mixed, and from their contact arose a civi- 
lization in which remained some traces of 
the Aztec ferocity blended with the polish 
of the aborigines. 

They worshipped in the tescalli the god, 
Mexitli, god of war, they worshipped light 
also, and expected the Messiah. 

Then came Cortez, who united all the 
Castilian bravery with the political art for 
which the Spanish school is famous. He 
contrived to gain over the Cacique of Cem- 

alla, and to spread discord amongst the 
mhabitants by stirring up the memories of 
the Aztec conquest, until at last, having 
allied himself withthe party of Tlascala, he 
went toward Mexico, the capital, an unin- 
vited guest, but still a guest. 

He soon abused this Lospitality, took the 
King Montezuma prisoner, fortified himself 
in Mexico, and, having to go forth from the 
city to oppose other Spaniards who had 
landed to divide the booty with him, he gave 
the command to the intrepid but brutal 
Alvarado. This wretch on the occasion of a 
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festival had almost all the nobility of the 

lace massacred, and then the people, hav- 
ing rebelled against the foreigners, began 
the most heroical resistance. 

The noche triste are well known in the 
annals of Spain, when Alvarado and Cortez, 
in the middle of Mexico, surrounded by des- 
perate enemies, owed their life to superhu- 
man efforts. 

But the arms of the adventurers were su- 
perior ; Cortez, saved by a miracle from the 
noche triste gained at Otumba, bloody bat- 
paged the help of the Tlascalesi, laid siege 
to Mexico again, and took the city by storm, 
destroyed the inhabitants, and tortured to 
death with barbarous cruelty the valorous 
King Quatimozin. 

exico fell: in the Plain of Anahuac 
brass twenty cities once stood a desert ap- 
ared. 

If the Aztecs, according to their horrid 
custom devoured their enemies, the Span- 
iards, who were at that time devouring Ital- 
ian liberty in Europe, gave the bones of the 
ae natives to the dogs. Of the two, the 

pniards were the worse. 

How Mexico was afterwards governed by 
the Court of Madrid, and the cruel avidity 
of the Viceroy is evident to any who goes 
and sees the country. The original race, 
the Aztec Indians, were divided into repar- 
timientos, given like land or sheep to the 
conquering whites, so that ina few years 
that people were decimated and completely 
brutalized... . ; 

The natives could not have civil rights, 
were confined in small villages, put under 
a priest and a European lord, ey had 
to live as he liked, and die when Madrid 
and its followers thought proper. What a 
mass of ignorance, hatred, and savage customs 
accumulated in so many. years of servitude 
history knows and Mexico now shows. Eu- 
rope is reaping now what she sowed. 

In 1810 the indignation of the native 
population broke forth — Hidalgo, a poor 
curate of Dolores, put himself at the head 


of the insurgents, guided them to the vic- 
py ad Las Cruces, laying the foundation 
of Mexican liberty. Hidalgo having been 


conquered and shot by the Spaniard Calle- 
ja, Morelos arose with the of liberty ; 
another priest — similar to Hidalgo— Ma- 
tamoros, having been also shot by Calleja, 
the hatred of the foreigner remained as bit- 
ter as before, so that Iturbide — who was a 
native — was able for a time to make him- 
self Emperor, and to dictate the laws of the 
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piano d'Iquala which were the legal founda- 
tion of the Mexican autonomy. Independ- 
ence then re-arose, and Iturbide and the 
empire died. . ‘ 
enceforth, Mexico, freed from foreign 
rule, fell a prey to internal discord. . . . 

However, how could one expect that a 
people which had no one to help it, and 
only the memory of past centuries of the 
most brutal condition, should rise all at once 
to a perfect State? One thing, one holy 
thing, however, had remained in the Mexi- 
cans— the love of liberty, the hatred of 
foreign rule. 

And this sole virtue Europe tried to suffo- 
cate: Napoleon III., Spain, and England, tak- 
ing as their pretext some financial questions, 
decided to intervene by arms in the affairs 
of Mexico. They went; but Spain and Eng- 
land, more careful than Napoleon, soon drew 
back at Soledad, leaving Napoleon to man- 
age the enterprise, and to rule the country, 
and encounter the tremendous jealousy of 
the United States. 

The French were beaten at Pueblas, but 
afterwards conquered, and having shot the 
enemy's generals, succeeded in subjecting a 
rart of Mexico, while the Republicans had 
withdrawn to the more distant provinces. 

Then Maximilian of Austria was thought 
of, an ambitious spirit, although personally 
honest and good. Some notables got up for 
the occasion offered him the throne. He 
went to America, accepted it, and trusted 
to his good fortune and the help of the 
French. .. . 

The scene, however, was soon changed. 
The United States turned the French out 
by a few words, and Maximilian remained 
p ho He fought bravely, rushed boldly 
at his enemies, and was taken and shot. . . 

We should have voted for his not been 
killed. But we shall not insult Mexico on 
that account. He who attacks the liberty of 
a people has to play a terrible game, for 
which he must be prepared. 

The noche triste have been repeated, after 
330 years, at Queretaro, Maximilian,has fallen 
into the tomb into which the Europeans ~ 
thrust Montezuma, Quatimozin, Hidalgo, 
Matamoros, and so many others. Juarez, a 
descendant of the conquered Aztecs, has 
killed Maximilian of Austria, a descendant 
of Charles V., the first conqueror of Mexi- 
CB ove 

The Archduke was a brave man, but that 
isall. For the rest, we hail the victory of 
Mexico with joy. 
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From The Spectator. 
MEMOIR OF GENERAL JAMES OGLE- 
; THORPE.* 


Mr. Wricat is not, we must admit, a 
very interesting biographer. His subject 
had a career well deserving record, he has 
ample materials and he writes clearly 
enough, but he heaps up uninteresting de- 
tails, has no clear notion of his hero, and is 
entirely deficient in picturesqueness. Still, 
the book seems accurate enough, except, as 
we ct rather than know, when it treats 
of the Wesleys, who had a feud with Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe, which has made his mem- 
ory odious to the denomination, and it re- 
vives the memory of a very considerable 
though nearly forgotten — who was 
among the first of English philanthropists, 
and founded a great American State. 
James Oglethorpe was born on the 1st of 
June, 1689, the third son of Sir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe, Knight, representative of an 
old family in the West Riding, and owner 
of a considerable estate in Surrey. He 
served asa young man under Prince Eu- 
géne, and in 1722 was returned to Par- 
liament for Haslemere. Surrey, as a high 
Tory, which meant in those davs something 
like what Newdegatism would be now. He 
was a Tory of the good kind, indepen- 
dent, high-principled, sincerely attached to 
the people, and with a fund of common 
sense and courage. His bravery, indeed, 
was rash, and he was to the end of his life 
prone to duelling, which he seems to have 
considered the only mode in which a gentle- 
man could defend himself. He had a stern 
temper, too, which he himself thought a 
deal sterner than it really was; witness the 
following story : — 


“ Mr. Wesley, hearing an unusual noise in the 
cabin of General Oglethorpe, stepped in to in- 

uire the cause, on which the General imme- 

iately addressed him:—‘ Mr. Wesley, you 
must excuse me. I have met with a provoca 
tion too much for a man to bear. You know, 
the only wine I drink is Cyprus wine, as it 
agrees with me the best of any. I therefore 
provided myself with several dozens of it, and 
this villain, Grimaldi [his foreign servant, who 
was present, and almost dead with fear], has 
drank nearly the whole of it. But I will be re- 
venged. He shall be tied hand and foot, and 
carried to the man-of-war. The rascal should 
have taken care how he used me so ; for I never 
Sorgive.’ —‘ Then I hope, Sir,’ said Mr. Wes- 
lev, looking calmly at him, ‘you never sin.’ 
The General was quite confounded at the re- 


By R. 


* Memoir of General James Oglethorpe. 
Wright. London: Chapman and Gall. 
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roof; and after a pause, putting his hand into 
Ris pocket, he took out a bunch of keys, which 
he threw at Grimaldi, saying, ‘ There, villain! 
take my keys, and behave better for the fu- 
ture.’ ” 


Mr. Wright doubts this story, which came 
direct from Wesley’s own lips, apparently 
from simple hatred of Wesley, but it is ex- 
ceedingly characteristic of both men. An 
almost precisely similar story is told of the 
late Lord Durham, and as it is by no means 
unusual to find good and kindly men who 
are unable to put up with the, as they feel it, 
impertinent dishonesty of domestic servants, 
we see no reason whatever for supposing 
that either Wesley or his biographer in- 
vented the little incident. That Ogle- 
thorpe sympathized strongly with suffering 
is certain, but is by no means a proof that 
he would not flog a thief. Be that as it 
may, he was the first to call attention to the 
shocking state of the Debtor’s Prisons, 
which were private property, ruled by low 
scoundrels with the power of feudal lords, 
one of whom was accustomed to load his 
prisoners with chains, while another used to 
wreak his spite on debtors without money 
by tying the dead to the living. That par- 
ticular miscreant,— Acton was the name 
of him — bribed the jury which tried him, 
but Oglethorpe, by the assiduous exertions 
of three years and incessant references to 
Parliament, reduced the prisons to some 
sort of order and decency. He was a de- 
termined free-trader; not, we imagine, from 
our economic ideas, but from a general per- 
ception that a differential duty involved a 
fine to be paid by an innocent person, which 
he could not abide. He wanted the colo- 
nies, for example, to be placed commercially 
on the precise footing of English counties, 
and actually succeeded in convincing a 
House, of Commons of that day that if a 
machine would make silk better than a 
handloom, the machine benefited the na- 
tion, a bit of wisdom which even now can- 
not be driven into some Unionists’ heads. 
The following sentence shows in very few 
lines the businesslike shrewdness of the man. 
The House was inquiring into the great 
fraud known as the robbery of the Chari- 
table Corporation, and there was a question 
in the House whether the Corporation, which 
was simply a bank on the Scotch principle, 
was, or was not, charitable and beneficial. 
Whereupon Oglethorpe says : — 


“* People may call it “charitable,” or not, 
as they please ; but I always looked upon it as 
an act of charity to let necessitous persons have 
money to borrow upon easier terms than they 
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could have it elsewhere. Money, like other 
things, is but a commodity, and, in the way of 
dealing, the use thereof, as well as of other 
things, is looked upon to be worth as much as 
people can get for it. If this corporation let 
necessitous people have the use of their money 
at a cheaper rate than any other persons would 
lend money at, they were certainly useful to the 
public, and were so far to be reckoned a chari- 
table corporation ; and if they had asked more 
than was usual to be given, they would not have 
had any customers.’ ”’ 


He had escaped belief, one sees, in usury 
laws just one century and a quarter before 
other men had, a clear though slight ,proof 
of brain. 


In 1732 Mr. Oglethorpe betook himself 
to larger enterprises. He had read a“ wild ” 
scheme, framed by Sir Robert Montgomery, 
to found a colony in the border land be- 
tween South Carolina and the Spanish do- 
minions, to be called the Margravate of 
Azilia, with Sir Robert as Margrave, and 
bethought him that his unhappy debtors 
might in this way be made useful. He 
wrote :—‘“ Let us cast our eyes on the 
multitude of unfortunate people in this 
kingdom of reputable families and of liberal 
education ; some undone by guardians, some 
by lawsuits, some by accidents in commerce, 
some by stocks and bubbles, some by surety- 
ship; but all agree in this one circumstance, 
that they must either be burthensome to 
their relations, or betake themselves to little 
shifts for sustenance which, it is ten to one, 
do not answer their purposes, and to which 
a well-educated person descends with the 
utmost constraint. These are the persons 
that may relieve themselves and strengthen 
Georgia by resorting thither, and Great 
Britain by their departure.” “To the objec- 
tion which might be made, that such per- 
sons were unable for the drudgery of agri- 
culture, he replies that in Georgia they 
would have land for nothing, and that land 
so fertile as to yield a hundredfold increase. 
‘Give here in England; he adds, ‘ ten acres 
of land to one of these helpless persons, 
and I doubt not his ability to make it sus- 
tain him; but the difference between no 
rent and rack-rent is the difference between 
eating and starving.” He therefore called 
on the public to aid him in founding a true 
Cave of Adullam, a colony of debtors in 
Georgia, and the public subscribed him 
10,000/., and the Crown gave him and other 
trustees power to found what was in fact a 
State. The applications were numerons, 
the affair grew, and Oglethorpe at last con- 
sented to take upon him the office of Gov- 
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ernor, only stipulating that he should have 
no emoluments, and that slavery should be 
prohibited as fatal to the industry and char- 
acter of free labourers. He arrived in ~ 
Georgia with his strange crew in January, 
1733, and as his first act selected a spot for 
the future capital of the colony. His first 
day’s proceedings reveal the man : — 


“Glad to be released from the confinement 
of their close vessels, and to find themselves 
once more on dry land, they had little time to 
look about them, for they must prepare some 
means of shelter. So the men immediately set 
to work, and tore branches from the nearest 
pines, cedars, and evergreen oaks, with which 
to form rude tents or bowers. These were ra 
idly made by sticking two forked poles into the 
ground, and laying another on the top, over 
which were spread sheets, cloaks, and blankets. 
At nightfall a watch-fire was kindled, and when 
their Governor made his midnight round, all 
except the sentinels he had posted to guard the 
encampment seemed to be sunk in peaceful 
slumber. Next morning he again called the 
people together to thank God for His mercy in 
bringing them safely to the land of their adop- 
tion Then, addressing them, he reminded them 
of their duties as the founders of a new colony, 
and told them that the seed sqwn by themselves 
would, morally as well as literally, bring forth 
its increase, either for good or for evil, in after 
generations. Above all, he warned them against 
drunkenness, from which some of them had al- 
ready suffered. The importation of ardent 
spirits was illegal, but as, in spite of every care, 
rum might find its way amongst them, they 
must resist any temptation to which they might 
be exposed. This he recommended not onl 
on their own account, but on that of their Indi- 
an neighbours. Experience had proved that 
the red man soon became addicted to the habit 
of drinking European ‘ fire-water,’ which was 
invariably fatal to him. ‘But it is my hope,’ 
added Oglethorpe, ‘that through your good ex- 
ample, the settlement of Georgia may prove a | 
blessing and not a curse to the native inhab- 
itants.’ Then, having explained to his hearers 
that it was necessary they should labour in 
common until the site of the town was 
cleared, and having encouraged them to work 
amicably and cheerfully together, he dismissed. 
them.” 


He carried his notion of duty to the In- 
dians straightway into practice, compelled 
his people to res them, won the natives’ 
confidence till they referred tribal disputes 
to his arbitration, and throughout his ,reiga 
absolutely forbade all cruelty or oppression, 
even the taking of land clearly in occupa- 
tion. So keenly did he sympathize with 
the Indians that he learned their language, 
and when one of their number died on a 
visit to England he took them all down at 
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gzeat inconvenience to his country-seat, in 
order that in the woods of Westbrook they 
might wail for their dead in their own fash- 
ion, without fear of ridicule, and so comfort 
their minds. That little incident seems to 
us to bear unmistakable testimony to Ogle- 
thorpe’s genuine kindness and sympathy 
with the suffering, however far beneath him- 
self. He was repaid by the unswerving 
fidelity of his protégés, who during his reign 
as founder, and subsequently as Command- 
er-in-chief, were never tempted by the high 
Spanish bribes, and never quarrelled with 
him, except when he refused peremptorily 
to allow a massacre. Oglethorpe, said a 
great Creek chief to Spaniards, who piled 
up scarlet clothes and silver before him, if 
only he would betray his ally, can give us 
nothing, but .“ We love him. It is true he 
does not give us silver; but he gives us 
everything we want that he has. He has 
given me the coat off his back and the blan- 
ket from under him.” A body of persecut- 
ed German Protestants, Salzburgers, were 
subsequently added to the colony, while 
from time to time Oglethorpe, returning to 
England and resuming his seat in Parlia- 
ment, brought out hundreds of needy or 
impoverished séttlers. His efforts even 
touched the imagination of poets. Thom- 
son sang his praise in his poems on “ Liber- 
ty.” With intervals of English life he re- 
mained in Georgia ten years, building, 
planting; organizing, fighting Spaniards, 
conciliating Indiatis, doing all the work of 
a true ruler of men, and then, suspected at 
home of Jacobite tendencies, he returned 
home not one penny or one acre the richer, 
to dwell in peace and honour for forty-two 
more years in Essex, on an estate belong- 
ing to his uncle. He lived to see the colo- 
ny he had founded a great and independent 
. but slaveholding State — the colonists in- 
sisting on their right to lease slaves, though 
they could not buy them —retaining at 
ninety-five his erect bearing, keen eyes, 
and habitual activity. “His eyes,” writes 
Walpole in 1785, “ ears, articulation, limbs, 
and memory would suit a boy, if a boy 
could recollect a century backwards. His 
teeth are gone; he is a shadow, and a 
wrinkled one; but his spirits and his spirit 
are in full bloom. Two years and a half 
ago he challenged a neighbouring gentle- 
man for trespassing on his mangr.” ‘To the 
last he was a fierce Tory, declaring that 
there could be no basis of authority save the 
divine right of the King to rule, and to the 
last was, as the English legitimists often 
were, a fierce opponent of tyranny and op- 
pression. He told the Government, for ex- 
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ample, that America could never be subdued 
by force, and recommended as a first step 
the removal of all just grievances. He was, 
in fact, up to his lights a just man, compe- 
tent to govern other men, and we wish that 
this, the first clear biography of him, had 
been written in a style less like that befit- 
ting a tamily chronicle or diary of explor- 
ing adventure. 


From the Spectator. 
THE OPEN POLAR SEA,* 


Tuts remarkable book is not a work of 
science, but, in fact, the popular part of 
that which, if published, in full would be a 
work of science in the proper sense, name- 
ly, the record of a scientific exploration 
undertaken for public ends. The scientific 
part of Dr. Hayes’s voyage, begun in 1860 
and ended in 1861, is in the hands of the 
Smithsonian Institution awaiting publica- 
tion, and the volume before us is a popular 
instalment of a work which is, or ought to 
be, an addition to the knowledge of the 
globe, since Dr. Hayes claims to have 
proved the existence of an open polar sea. 
Soon after his return from that sea, Dr. 
Hayes placed his principal records at the 
disposal of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, comprising papers giving a 
full analysis of his magnetic, meteorological 
astronomical, geographical, pendulum, and 
tidal observations. Not a little, certainly. 
With Dr. Hayes, and in equal ignorance of 
the cause, we, too, regret that the publica- 
tion of such records should have been so 
much delayed. From his preface, it is dif- 
ficult to say (he dates October, 1866) if 
they have really not yet been published, 
and if not, why not? At all events, we 
have not seen them, and we understand him 
to say that they were not published when 
he published the present volume. We also 
understand him to hint that the Smithsonian 
Institution have failed him in some promise 
or other to publish his records, and he 
seems to speak of their publication as a 
contingency which might happen at any 
time, but one upon which, to use Lord Dun- 
dreary’s expression, “ no fellow” could cal- 
culate. If that is not Dr. Hayes’s meaning, 
then all we can say is that his style is lucid, 
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but his meaning obscure. The two are 
quite compatible. However, we speak here 
of Dr. Hayes’s preface, and his preface only. 

The object of Dr. Hayes was to prove 
the existence of an open polarsea. The 
pan of the enterprise suggested itself to 
im when he was acting as surgeon of the 
expedition commanded by the late Dr. E. 
K. Kane, of the United States’ Navy. Dr. 
Kane failed, as we know, to penetrate tur- 
ther than lat. 78° 37’. That was the high- 
est point he reached in 1854-55 when he 
wintered with his vessels in Van Rensselaer 
Harbour, on the eastern side of Smith 
Sound. It seemed to Dr. Hayes, however, 
that a more favourable position could be at- 
tained on the western side of Smith Sound ; 
and from personal observations made in 
1853, while on a sledge journey from Van 
Rensselaer Harbour, it appeared to him 
probable that the same degree of latitude 
might be secured for a winter station and 
a centre of further exploration. Accepting 
the deductions of many learned physicists 
that the sea about the North Pole cannot 
be frozen, that an open area of varying ex- 
tent must be found within the ice-belt which 
is known to invest it, Dr. Hayes aspired to 
add to the proofs which bad already been 
accumulated by the early Dutch and English 
voyagers, and, more recently, by the re- 
searches of Scoresby, Wrangel, and Parry, 
aud still later, by Dr. Kane’s expedition. 
But although the very noble ambition of 
solving definitely the problem of an open 
polar sea encouraged Dr. Hayes in the 
task which he had undertaken, there were 
many questions of physical science to be 
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book sensational; but when we say that it 
is eminently readable and sprightly, we are 
understating the case. It is even more than 
a man’s book, it is also a boy’s book in the 
good sense of the word, masculine, simple, 
amusing, and very full of dogs. Indeed, 
Dr. Hayes confesses that he felt as lively an 
interest in his “teams” as any proprietor 
of horses in his stud, and his analysis of 
their habits seems new and The 
picture of the king of the team, “a big, 
aggressive brute, who sports a dirty red uni- 
form with snuff-colored facings, and has 
sharp teeth; who in the twinkling of an 
eye can trounce any dog in the whole herd, 
and seems to possess the faculty of destroy- 
ing conspiracies, cabals, and all evil design- 
ings against his stern rule,” is particularly 
lively. Then the characters of the Esqui- 
maux who attend him are happily touched 
off. He has also a great sense of scenery, 
and the following description forcibly re- 
calls Mr. Church’s great picture, which 
some of our readers may remember to have 
seen exhibited some time ago in London. 
He is describing a midnight scene among 
the icebergs: —“I have just come below, 
lost in the wondrous beauty of the night. 
The sea is smooth as glass; not a ripple 
breaks its dead surface, not a breath of air 
stirring. The sun hangs close upon the 
northern horizon; the fog has broken up 
into light clouds; the icebergs lie thiek 
about us, the dark headlands stand boldly 
out against the sky, and the clouds and sea 
and bergs and mountains are bathed in an 
atmosphere of crimson’ and gold and pur- 
ple most singularly beautiful.” .... “The 


settled, concerning the currents of air and | air,” he writes later, of the same night, 
water, their temperature, pressure, tides, |‘ was warm almost as a summer's night at 


the variations of gravity, the direction and | 
intensity of the magnetic force, the Aurora | 


home, and yet there were the icebergs and 
the bleak mountains, with which the fancy, 


Borealis, the formation aud movement of in this land of green hills and waving for- 


the glaciers, and many other features of 
natural history. With these objects in 
view, and hoping to take with him a corps 
of well instructed observers, Dr. Hayes ap- 
plied to the “scientific men of the world, 


and to the enlightened public sentiment of | 


his countrymen.” The answer was eventu- 
ally satisfactory, but very slow in coming, 
and the chapter in which Dr. Hayes details 
the steps he took to effect his object, how 
he lectured up and down the country until, 


one by one, the learned bodies surrendered | 


their prejudices, and subscriptions in money 
and kind poured in upon him from all parts, 
is not the least curious in the book. Truly, 
America is the land of private enterprise 
and individual achievement. 

It would not be fair to call Dr. Hayes’s 





ests, can associate nothing but cold repul- 
siveness. The sky was bright and soft and 
strangely inspiring as the skies of Italy. 
The bergs had lost their chilly aspect, and, 
glittering in the blaze of the brilliant 
heavens, seemed in the distance like masses 
of burnished metal or solid flame. Nearer 
at hand they were huge blocks of Parian 
marble, inlaid with mammoth gems of pearl 
and opal. One in particular exhibited the 
perfection of the grand. Its form was not 
unlike that of the Coliseum, and it lay so 
far away that half its height was buried be- 
neath the line of blood-red waters. The 
sun, slowly rolling along the horizon, passed 
behind it, and it seemed as if the old Roman 
ruin had suddenly taken fire.” Dr. Hayes 
here pays a compliment to the truth of 
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Church’s picture of “The Icebergs,” to 
which we have alluded, and then proceeds : 
— “In the shadows of the bergs the water 
was arich green, and nothing could be more 
soft and tender than the gradations of col- 
our made by the sea shoaling on the sloping 
tongue of a berg close beside us. The tint 
increased in intensity where the ice over- 
hung the water, and a deep cavern near 
by, exhibited the solid colour of the mala- 
chite mingled with the transparency of the 
emerald ; while, in strange contrast, a broad 
streak of cobalt blue ran diagonally through 
its body. The bewitching character of the 
scene was brightened by a thousand little 
cascades, which leaped into the sea from 
these floating masses, — the water bein 

discharged from lakes of melted snow an 

ice, which reposed in quietude far up in the 
valleys separating the high icy hills of their 
upper surface. From other bergs large 
pieces were now and then detached, plun- 
ging down into the water with deafening 
noise, while the slow moving swell of the 
ocean resounded through the archways,” 
— altogether, a fine bit of painting. The 


description of the drive across the hummocks | if not quite, as much deliberation as 
is of a very different aspect, but equally | choice of a wife. 
We cannot make any further quo- | 


lively. 
tations, but can only give the result of Dr. 
Hayes’s journey in his own words : — 


“Port Foulke, June 3, 1861. Back again 
on board the schooner, after two months’ toil- 
ing and journeying on the ice. Since I left 
her deck on the 3d of April, I have travelled 
not less than 1,300 miles, and not less than 1,- 
600 since first setting out in March. I am 
somewhat battered and weather-beaten, but a 
day or so of rest and civilized comfort, the lux- 
ury of a wash and a bed, and of a table covered 
with clean crockery filled with the best of things 
that my old Swedish cook can turn out, are 
wondrously rejuvenating.” 


Later on he adds : — 


“1. [have brought my party through without 
sickness, and have thus shown that the Arctic 
winter of itself breeds neither scurvy nor dis- 
content. 2. I have shown that men may subsist 
themselves in Smith Sound independent of sup- 
port from home. 3. That a self-sustaining 
colony may established at Port Foulke, and be 
made the basis of an extended exploration. 
4. that the exploration of this entire region is 
practicable from Port Foulke, having from that 
starting-point pushed my discoveries much be- 
yond those of my predecessors without any 
second party in the field to co-operate with me, 
and under tlie most adverse circumstances. 5. 
That, with a reasonable degree of certainty, it 
is shown that, with a strong vessel, Smith 
Sound may be navigated, and the open sea 
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reached beyond it. 
open sea exists.” 


6. I have shown that the 


We shall not enter into the pathetic account 
of Dr. Hayes’ return to the United States, 
and of the first intelligence which reached 
him — the news of the battle of Bull Run ; 
our space is exhausted. But the last chap- 
ter lends an artistic touch and finish to a 
volume likely to acquire and retain a con- 
siderable and not undeserved popularity 
among all lovers of travel. 


From the Saturday Review, 
TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 


Tre time of year is fast approaching 
when many of us are called upon to make 
a momentous choice which requires nearly, 
e 
Probably, of the two, 
the choice of a travelling companion is the 
more difficult. In the selection of a part- 
ner for life, nature comes in and helps us to 
make up our mind ; passion speaks, if reason 
is silent ; we gratify a caprice, even if the 
eaprice is destined to be short-lived; and 
though matrimony is a risk, at all events it 
is a pleasant leapin the dark which men 
and women take with their eyes open. 
The selection of a travelling companion is 
equally a leap in the dark. But it is unaccom- 
panied with the delightful flutter and illv- 
sion which comes to most people once at 
least in their lives, and the brief enjoyment 
of which makes up for all subsequent disa 
pointment. A travelling partnership is 
marriage without a honeymoon. ° There 
are no Arcadian dreams about it. The 
vows exchanged over a Continental Brad- 
shaw are of the dullest and most prosy kind 
— to frequent the same railway carriage ; 
to be faithful to the same table dhéte; to 
hold fast to one Murray ; to keep a common 
purse ; and not to part company for the 
space of six weeks. Yet every one who 
has tried it is aware of the solemn nature 
of such an obligation, and that it is not to 
be lightly undertaken. Novelists tell us 


that no misery is as great as that which at- 
tends the discovery, shortly after i 
that we are yoked to a companion for 

whom we have ceased to admire. Yet one 
misery is perhaps nearly as acute. It is the 
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discovery, after a man has crossed the 
Channel, that he abhors his travelling com- 
panion. The deadly gloom of the convic- 


tion that five weeks and six days more have | 


to be passed side by side with a being whom 
we have learnt in twenty-four hours to hate 
is unsurpassed by any sensation common to 
mankind. After all, married people can 
separate. A British Court of Justice, with 
Sir James Wilde at its head, has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of enabling them 
todoso. But travelling companions have 
no possibility of severing the fatal knot. 
What is wanted is a kind of Divorce Court 
at the Paris Embassy, where British travel- 
lers after a little wholesone experience of 
each other might repair to sort themselves 
afresh, and to dissolve easily, and without 
dishonour or discourtesy, the mutual com- 
pact which they wish in their souls they 
never had made. Even in countries where 
divorce is unknown, married people are al- 
lowed the solace of pews saad matrimonial 
infidelity. The travelling companion has 
not this alleviating resource. The customs 
of society compel him to stand by his dis- 
tasteful bargain. He is tied as firmly to his 
mate as Mazeppa was to his awful horse, 
and must make up his mind to be dragged 
over Europe at full speed in close contact 
with a brute. Such an obligation, as we 
have already said, ought not to be assumed 
thoughtlessly, and now that summer is 
beginning to wane, and the travellers’ Val- 
entine day is at hand, it is desirable that 
Englishmen should be warned to pause and 
look about them before they e an ir- 
revocable plunge which may involve them 
jn two- months of worry and disappoint- 
ment. 

The first difficulty in selecting a travel- 
ling companion is to know whether it is bet- 
ter, on the whole, to take a man whom one 
likes, or a man to whom one is wholly and 
absolutely indifferent. The balance of 
reasoning seems to be on the side of a 
mariage de convenance in preference toa 
travelling partnership of affection. To be 
, moo by sentiment at such a moment is a 

angerous thing. As most friendships lose 
their bloom and freshness under the tryi 

ordeal of a Continental tour, it is doubtfu 
whether a wise man can afford to run the 
chance of forfeiting a friend in the space of 
a brief holiday. No doubt there are rare 


instances in which mutual affection survives 
the test. Sometimes Pythias and Damon 
manage to return from the Tyrol or from 
Jerusalem as devoted to each other as when 
they started from Charing Cross; for there 
are travelling companionships which, like 
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marriages, may be said to be made in Hea- 
ven. But, saving the case of these golden 
exceptions, it often happens that Pythias 
and Damon come back oppressed with the 
unpleasant conscic that they have lost 
the power of being charming any longer in 
each other’s eyes. Wherever they next 
meet, it is with a secret sense of having 
been found out. Pythias never can forget 
how peevish he showed himself the night 
they slept together at the Grands Mulets, 
or how thoroughly he lost his temper on a 
camel in the Desert. It is no use any more 
to go about among his and Damon’s common 
acquantainees in the old character of an 

eable and entertaining man. Damon 
has not only ceased to be a friend, but has 
become a sort of skeleton in the closet, who 
could unmask, if he chose, in a moment, all 
such genial imposture. We are positively at 
the mercy of a shrug of Damon’s shoulders, 
or a sentence in Damon’s diary. The suf- 
ferer’s very familiarity with the partner of 
his travels has been his ruin. With another 
man he might have been more reticent, or 
more self-contained, and less fretful. As it 
is, he has turned himself inside out, and 
never again can hope to™tmpose on those 
who have known him so thoroughly. This 
is a terrible end of travelling with friends, 
and when he thinks of it he devoutly wishes 
he had never travelled about the world with, 
anybody except his bitterest foes. His fate 
ought to be a warning to all who are about 
to travel. When we consider the possibili- 
ties of such a catastrophe happening to 
ourselves, perhaps the first golden maxim 
to be laid down, for any Celebs who is in 
search of a travelling companion for six 
weeks is to be sure and not take with 
him the friend or acquaintance of his bo- 





som. 
The disadvantages, on the other hand, of 
choosing as a travelling companion a man of 
whom one knows too little are formidable. 
In the course of companionship for six weeks, 
men are thrown into very close contact, 
Every little foible in the companion of our 
choice comes out into violent relief before 
many miles are passed, and at the end of a- 
week has become entirely unbearable. Per- 
haps, for example, the companion has a turn 
for whistling, of which he is rather proud. It 
is possible for a person of phlegmatic dispo- 
sition to travel with equanimity for a day or 
two with a whistling genius, and, by ab- 
stracting his mind as far as possible from 
his comrade, to live the whistling down. It 
appears churlish and ridiculous to be put 
out by such a trifle. But after forty-eight 
hours the whistling begins to tell, and endg 
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by inflicting excruciating agony. What is 
to be done? It requires much moral cour- 
age boldly to remonstrate with the innocent 
and smiling offender, who is totally uncon- 
scious of his sins. It is far easier to say 
nothing, and to vent one’s dislike of whis- 
tling by hating the whistler with a deadly 
and suppressed hatred. And the hatred 
thus begun grows before very long to a 
white heat. Everything the whistler does 
only serves to fan the flame. Once awa- 
kened to a sense of his imperfections, we go 
on in a condition of internal fury to criti- 
cize all his other performances, and to wish 
him hourly at the bottom of the British 
Channel. Whistling, we soon perceive, is 
only the first item in a chapter of atrocities, 
which we might never perhaps have thought 
of observing if it had not been for the con- 
founded tunes which have wearied our pa- 
tient soul. At the end of a heavy day, a 
traveller’s temper is not at the best of times 
a thing to be trifled with, and is easily 
moved to ferocious antipathies against those 
about him. The wretched whistler, who at 
the eee of the morning was only a 
bore, at the close_pf the evening appears an 
incarnate fiend. Not only does he whistle 
like a demon, but we observe with pain that, 
when he is hungry, he eats like a horse, and 
drinks like a bargee. Nothing is so obser- 
vant as dislike. As soon as we are dissatisfied 
with the unlucky partner of our journey, our 
eyes are opened to the weak side of every- 
thing he does. His voice seems twice as loud 
and harsh as when we started. We burn to 
revenge on him the way he airs his French to 
the waiters, we hate him in his rising up and 
in his sitting down, and it is difficult to say 
whether we most detest and despise his 
affability to the men, or his gallantry to 
the women, who cross his path. There are 
no doubt a few moments of pleasure and 
enjoyment to be derived from the tour. 
These are when we have safely got rid of 
his society for a couple of hours. No sense 
of delight is so exquisite as that which a man 
experiences — who has worked himself into 
a state of bitter animosity towards a travel- 
ling companion — when the travelling com- 
panion is safely off on a visit to the top of 
some neighbouring tower or cathedral, and 
we can give ourselves up to the ineffable 
luxury of being alone. It may appear a 
cynical observation, but perhaps the only real 

leasure of travelling with another 1s the 
intense sensation of enjoyment at those rare 
intervals when he has set out for a day’s re- 
creation by himself. This is one of the fresh- 
est and keenest luxuries of life, and makes 
up fora good deal of the bitter which has 
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necessarily preceded it. People who have 
never felt it may realize to themselves what 
it is like by the somewhat similar sensation of 
emerging from a London drum into the cool 
air, in company with a cigar. Everybody 
admits that it 1s worth going to a drum, in 
order to taste the rapturous sensation of 

tting away from it. In the same way it 
1s worth travelling with a travelling com- 
panion, in order to experience the thrilling 
delight of getting rid of him. 

It is to be remembered that one of the 
features in marriage which make the insti- 
tution possible is absent from the parallel 
institution of travelling companionships. 
The interests of husband and wife never 
clash. They are not brought into social or 
personal competition with one another. The 
husband’s little triumphs are the wife’s lit- 
tle triumphs too. Ifthe one talks well, the 
other is not thrown into the shade; and the 
spheres in which they move respectively do 
not clash in any way. It would not be pos- 
sible for two beings to live in such close and 
unrestricted intercourse if one was not a 
man, and the other a woman. Travelliug 
companions, to get on permanently together, 
ought certainly to be of different sexes. As 
long as the conventionalities of life forbid 
this convenient arrangement, so long will 
travelling partnerships be an imperfect and 
faulty system. A man is not offended by a 
woman’s personal vanities, her endeavours 
to make herself agreeable to those about 
her, and her display of what may be called 
her personal individuality. Such things do 
not affect or interfere with him, and if he 
notices them at all, it is rather with a sense 
of amusement than of annoyance. That this 
toleration is the result of diversity of sex is 


‘plain from the fact that women, amongst 


themselves, are not so patient of each other's 
foibles. Travelling companions are fully as 
restless and dissatisfied as women are, and 
for precisely the same reason. They see 
through each other’s disguises, and are irri- 
tated, and not amused, at watching each 
other’s personal individuality in full play. 
To see the man who was so petulant and 
selfish over-night ventilating his good man- 
ners to a stranger in the railway train the 
next morning, showing off a learning which 
a fortnight’s intercourse has taught us is su- 
perficial, or parading fashionable friends in 
whom we have learnt to disbelieve, is a sight 
that worries any travelling companion far 
more than is reasonable. His prominent 
personality is in itself a torture and an in- 
fliction. Few men can really bear it long, 
and those that can are the salt of the pox 
and the most amiable of their species. At 
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such moments it is that we begin to regret 
that we did not at any rate select for our 
companion a friend on whose qualities we 
could depend. If to travel with a friend is 
dangerous, to travel with a mere acquain- 
tance is usually a weariness of soul. In 
view of either alternative, philosophy and 
experience teach us that to travel alone 
is best. To those about to select a travel- 
ling companion it may be that the best ad- 
vice to give is Punch’s advice to those 
about to marry. 

After all, it is not easy to see what end is 
served by travelling companions at all. The 
institution is invented apparently for the 
sake of providing against occasional ennui. 
And ennui is not an agreeable thing. A 
solitary evening spent at a piévineial inn 
makes a man feel at times that he is, after 
all, designed by Providence to be a grega- 
rious animal. But in these days of locomo- 
tion the chance of being over lonely is not 
a very serious one. Some enthusiasts of a 
sentimental turn are occasionally heard, it is 
true, to declare that they cannot enjoy na- 
ture unless they have somebody at hand to 
enjoy it with them. The argument would 
no doubt be worth attending to if such en- 
thusiasts were not the most deadly travelling 
companions of all. A worldly, or a talka- 
tive or a whistling travelling companion is a 
social plague. But worst of all is a senti- 
mental travelling companion. Sentiment is 
a very nice thing in good-looking young la- 
dies; but sentiment in a travelling tourist 
is an unspeakable misfortune for the tour- 
ist’s colleagues. On the whole, the sound 
conclusion seems to be that man, though a 
sociable being, is not designed to be socia- 
ble when he is on a journey. Male human 
beings travel best alone. The man who 
comes back from his solitary tour may or may 
not have made new friends, but at all events 
he can boast tha: he has made no new 
enemies. 


From the London Review. 
JAEN INGELOW’S POEMS.* 


* A Story of Doom; and Other Poems. By Jean 
Ingelow. London: Longmans. 


Miss InGELow brings a welcome gift in 
these her latest and so far her best poems. 
She is a singer in the truest sense of the 
word. She is neither Sapphic nor epic; 
she does not take her readers into the 
clouds upon a whirlwind of passion, or be- 
wilder them in a labyrinth of emotional 
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subtleties. There is clear, precise thinking, 


clear, precise lan , and a sufficient fer- 
vour of expression. In saying this, the read- 
er may be inclined to believe we have said all 
that could be said, but we have not. Miss In- 
low is not a poetess of the firstorder. She 
as neither the breadth nor the dramatic 
force of Mrs. Browning; but of English- 
women who have written poetry we do not 
know one, with the exception of Mrs. 
Browning, who has written better poetry 
than Jean Ingelow. 

Of the poems in this book, the least valua- 
ble is the “Story of Doom.” We must 
confess we found it a failure so far as its 
aim was directed. It is a dangerous 
thing to touch the Devil even in verse. 
Miss Ingelow’s devil is, for all his clever- 
ness, rather a comical devil than a terrible 
one. Diabolical machinery is very tempt- 
ing, no doubt, but it seldom works smooth- 
ly. The sulphur, trap-door, and rumbling 
music do not succeed in deceiving us to a 
requisite degree of credulity. en there 
is the slight disadvantage which Mephisto- 
philean artists all now labour under of having 
come after Milton. The Satan of “ Paradise 
Lost ” was far from perfect in his badness, 
if we may use an my sneeg | paradoxical 
phrase, but he was at least a consistent and 
an interesting fiend, true in every respect 
to the design of the master-hand who con- 
ceived him. The antediluvian period is 
rather too much out of date for even a half- 
love-story, half mystery play. Miss Ingelow 
makes Japhet neither more nor less than a 
sulky dog, who growls sadly when his whim 
is denied him. Nor do we think the better 
of Japhet when he makes a virtue of neces- 
sity and marries the woman his mother se- 
lected, after bullying her and the rest of the 
family to the top of his bent. There is 
nothing heroic in his figure, bearing, or 
talk, as depicted in the “ Story of Doom,” 
nor do we imagine he resembled his distant 
original closer than the Quakerish person- 
age in the top-coat who fits with his 
brothers Shem and Ham into the popular 
child’s toy. We have a theory that poets 
with the best intentions may damage the 
Old Testament quite as much as Dr. Colen- 
80 


Again, in order to get another unpleas- 
antness out of the way, we must object to 
“ Laurance.” To say nothing of its resem- 
blance to Mr. Tennyson’s manner and sys- 
tem, the tale itself is forced and the senti- 
ment unnatural. Laurance is rather a wo- 
man’s pet ideal, than the true realistic ideal 
whom a poet might raise into poetic shape. 
No man could love in spite of the odds put 


—— 
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against him in “ Laurance,” and if a man 
could, our disgust for his want of self-respect 
and true pride would prevent our sympathy. 
We should mention, however, that both in 
the “Story of Doom” and in “ Laurance,” 
there are some ges for which we readi- 
ly forgive Miss Ingelow her lack of judgment 
in choice of subject. What is specially ad- 
mirable in Miss Ingelow is her knowing 
when to stop. She completes a picture and 
has done with it. You are not tortured 
with endless variations on the same theme, 
which merely serve as instances of intellec- 
tual dexterity. Miss Ingelow can use Tur- 
ner’s colours without falling into Turner’s 
mistiness. She observes a golden reticence 
when once the spell is cast over you. Some 
versifiers, when they have tumbled on a 
charm, dissipate the scene which has ap- 
peared at the words by continuing a clum- 
sy jabber of their own characteristic inspira- 
tion. Not so the true poet. He or she will 
no more interrupt the poetic image than a 
well-bred man will break in on the silence 
he knows to be the choice of his companion. 

With reference to the shorter poems, we 
can recommend them as pure draughts from 
the Heliconian spring. If an indolent re- 
viewer may confess to a little personal 
weather influence, the writer charges him- 
self with reading those delightful verses un- 
der the shade of green trees, with the noises 
of the summer noon-tide, the purring of 
wood-pigeons, the hum of bees, and the 
pleasant jangling of chimes falling on the 
air from a distant campanile, colouring, as 
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it were, the t hts in the book, and mak 
ing an accompaniment to the unsung music 
of the pages. In such a mood may these 
poems be read, but they will bear a colder 
and less congenial atmosphere. How deli- 
cate, subtle, and perfect is this : — 


** And all the world about, 
While a man will work or sing, 
Or a child pluck flowers of spring, 
Thou wilt scatter music out, 
Rouse him with thy wandering note, 
Changeful fancies set afloat, 
Almost tell with thy clear throat, 
But not quite — the wonder-rife, 
Most sweet riddle, dark and dim, 
That he searcheth ail his life, 
Searcheth yet, and ne’er expoundeth ; 
And so winnowing of thy wings, 
Touch and trouble his heart’s strings, 
Thata certain music soundeth 
In that wondrous instrument, 
With a trembling upward sent, 
That is reckoned sweet above 
By the Greatness surnamed Love.” 


We do not want to despoil the little 
work, which we would be sorely tempted to 
do, if we were to take from it extracts of all 
the poems with which we were pleased. In 
the season of bad and worse verses, through 
which we have just passed, this book came 
as a welcome relief, and we feel a debt of — 
gratitude to Miss Ingelow, which we cor- 
dially wish our readers would help us to 
discharge by acquainting themselves with 
her poems as quickly as possible. 





Tue Private Larrers or St. Pavt anp 
Sr. Joun. — By the Rev. Samuel Cox. (Ar- 
thur Miall.) It is refreshing to come upon a 
little book like this whose worth stands in in- 
verse relation to its size. In no time of our 
history as a Christian nation has it been more 
necessary to cast out the evil spirit by the exor- 
cising presence of the good. Nothing can be 


more influential in leading people away from an 
endless disputing about questions that had bet- 
ter be left to settle themselves, than an intro- 
duction such as this to one of the “ palace- 
chambers far apart” in the souls of the first 
teachers of our faith, where their policy may be 
found as lofty as their creed. People of differ- 





ent opinions, like rough boys, are given to 
slamming doors in each other’s face ; this little 
book is a kind of wedge to keep the door of 
heaven open. Every man of true heart and 
good judgment will read it with comfort and 
hope. We trust that the writer will meet with 
such appreciation of his labour as will encour- 
age him to do a similar service in regard to 
other books of the Bible. There are many 
who cannot search out for themselves what 
they will gladly receive when mted by a 
man who uses the genial results of his own 
patent inquiry to build up the faith of his neigh- 

ur. The book is delightful for its earnest- 
ness, large-heartedness, and truth. — Spectator. 











